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1858S + SEVENTY-FIF'TH ANNIVERSARY : 1930 


RADITIONALLY in past ages, the art 
i ie the colorist attained its loveliest develop- 
ment in china and porcelain. Restoring this ancient 
art, modern Crane potters produced such shades as 
the citrus yellow here seen in Corwith fixtures and 
shower receptor. Long ago as the bronze age, artists 


wrought metals into beautiful forms. Inspired by their 
memories, modern Crane metal workers created such 


exquisite bits as the faucets, wastes, and spouts that 








serve and adorn these fixtures. .. . Truly, the atten- 
tion to detail that is the mark of fine work is found 
in all Crane plumbing materials, whether for such a 
room as this or for the most inexpensive cottage bath- 


room. For a full appreciation of the new beauty and 
comfort offered your home by the combined talents of 


potters, metal workers, designers, engineers, visit the 
nearby Crane Exhibit Rooms. For installation, see 


your architect and a responsible plumbing contractor. 


aiCRAN E«-- 


FIXTURES, VALVES, FITTINGS, AND PIPING, 


Crane Co., General Offices, 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago + 23 W. 44th St., New York * Branches and sales offices in one hundred and ninety cities 


TIME is published weekly by TIME, Inc., at 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Ill. Entered as second-class 





matter January 21, 1928, at the postoffice at Chicago, Ill, under the act of March 3rd, 1879. Subscrtption 
rates: One year, in the U, 8. and possessions, Cuba, Mexico, South America, $5; Canada, $5.50; elsewhere, 36. 
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NEW York to Los ANGELES in 2 days, 21 hrs.. 31 min. 
on 4 regular LEE Super DE LUXE TIRES 


without tire trouble of any kind 


---e Cannon Ball Baker makes new TIME and TIRE reeord... 


Ni. before was he able to 
a‘ make a Coast to Coast stock 
‘ar record without a tire change. 
Despite the race track speed 
which he had to maintain, the 
four tires used in this run show 
searcely any wear. His elapsed 
time averaged 46.89 miles an 
hour, nearly 9 hours faster than 
the fastest railroad train and 124 
miles farther than the shortest 
rail route. 


Read his telegram to us. 





LEE Super DE LUXE 
The tires on which the record-breaking race 
was won, 








Baker’s Telegram 
Los Angeles, Calif., Nov. 21, 1929 


“For first time in more than 25 years 
professional driving it has been my 
pleasure to complete fastest transcon- 
tinental record ever established and 
without once changing a tire for any 
reason whatsoever. Run just finished 
from New York to Los Angeles with 
Model 135 stock Franklin Sedan fully 
equipped with LEE SUPER DE LUXE 
casings and tubes. Covered 3260 miles 
in 69 hours 31 minutes elapsed averag- 
ing 46.89 miles per hour. Clips 8 hours 
9 minutes off old record. Wet pave- 
ments from New York to Gettysburg 
with clear sky and very crisp air. All 
grades in Alleghenies were rain soaked. 
Met sweeping rainstorm at Gettysburg 
that continued until St. Louis accom- 
panied by strong head winds that beat 
against windshield witha velocity from 
20 to 30 miles per hour. Enjoyed clear 
crisp driving St. Louis to Topeka where 
temperature began taking decided 
drop to Dodge City. Thermometer reg- 
istered from 8 degrees above to 5 de- 
grees below with surrounding country 
covered with snow and all streams 
rivers and ponds frozen. Good driving 
weather at Dodge City that continued 
for balance of trip with clear skies and 
crisp air across Colorado New Mexico 
and California. Tire performance was 
remarkable and unique. Constant and 
perfect traction at all times. No sug- 
gestion of skidding or side weave. 
Roadability and steering action were 
both at highest efficiency. LEE SUPER 
DE LUXE casings and tubes deserve 
much credit for this performance as 
they gave supreme demonstration of 
positive tire action under every cross 
country condition. My congratula- 
tions to you on having a product wor- 
thy of the best attention of every 
motorist,” CANNON BALL BAKER 
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POSITIVE TIRE ACTION... 


‘Constant and perfect traction at all 
times.”’ 


NO SKIDDING or SIDE WEAVE 
even on wet treacherous roads . . 
**No suggestion of skidding or side 
weave.” ° 


EASIER STEERING over wet or 
dry sand, clay, gravel or concrete... 
‘Steering action at highest effi- 
ciency.” 


Tires *““worthy of best atten- 
tion of every motorist.”’ 


New cars donot come from the manu- 
facturer equipped with LEE of Con- 
shohocken tires, but LEEdealersevery- 
where will make you a generous allow- 
ance on your present tires, old or new, 
towards a set of LEE SUPER DE LUXE, 
exactly the same quality of tires used 
by Cannon Ball Baker. 

Let the LEE dealer tell you how eco- 
nomical they really are in price as well 
as performance. 


Read Cannon Ball Baker's 
OWN STORY 


Write for it... or ask-any 
LEE of Conshohocken Dealer fora copy. 


It’s FREE. 





From Coast to Coast 
in 69.31 Hours 
on One Set of Four 

LEE Super DeLuxe Tires 







GENERAL-OFFICES: CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. Factories: CONSHOHOCKEN,’ PA. and YOUNGSTOWN. OHIO 
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$7,000,000 INVESTMENT 
The Gulf Refining Company has 
invested over 7 million dollars 
in White Trucks. Transportation 
is a vital part of their business 
and only the proved superiority 
of White performance could 
justify such a tremendous invest- 
ment in a single make of truck. 








A Single Fleet 
of 2221 WHITES hauls over 


700 million gallons of gasoline a year 


Here, in facts and figures, is the story of an ac- 
complishment without parallel in motor trans- 
portation. The story of the largest standard- 


ized fleet of trucks in the world. The figures 


are amazing—the facts challenge comparison. 


Back in 1911 the Gulf Refining Company 
purchased its first White Truck. Careful 
records were kept on that first White— 
costs were recorded and performance was 
checked and rechecked. On strictly unbiased 


tests of performance new Whites have been 


added each year, until today there are 2221 
White Trucks in this single fleet. 


With this great fleet of Whites, Gulf hauls 
over 700 million gallons of gasoline a year 
enough gasoline to supply every automo- 


bile in the United States with over 30 gal- 





lons each. This tremendous gallonage is 


hauled at an unprecedented low cost per 
gallon. Besides gasoline the fleet hauls 
over 107,000 tons of bulk tonnage in oils 
and greases. More than 24 million truck 
miles are rolled up annually—a distance 


equal to 960 times around the world. 


In this fleet there are 416 Whites that have 


run over 100,000 miles each and many are 


—. 
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covering their daily routes with 12 te 14 


years of service to their credit. No higher 
tribute to the dependability of White Trucks 
could be found than the fact that Gulf has 
never discarded a White because it has worn 


out and has never used any other make of 
truck since 1911. 


The distributing of gasoline and oil by the 
Gulf Refining Company is on a gigantic scale. 
Gulf operates in 23 states—serving thousands 


of stations along the Atlantic seaboard from 
Maine to Florida and the Gulf Coast as far 
west as Texas. Such wide- 


spread operation demands 


make-up and its performance. There is no 


sentiment, no leniency in the tabulations. 
Each truck is judged on the basis of the cold 
facts. The fleet is always kept up to the high- 
est point of efficiency both from the stand- 
point of appearance and operation. Even 
repainting is a part of scheduled attention. 
The same kind of remarkable service that has 
made the great G ulf fleet of Whites famous 
is true of all White Trucks throughout the oil 
industry. More White Trucks are in the service 
of the oil industry than trucks of any other 

make. There is a logical 


reason for White leader- 


the highest efficiency and 
economy in hauling. These 
Whites must keep ‘rolling 
day in and day out without 
regard for road or weather. 
To accomplish this, super- 
vision of the entire fleet 
is conducted from head- 
quarters in Pittsburgh. 
Every item of operating 
and maintenance cost is 
accurately recorded, to- 
gether with the history of 


each truck, its physical 





The economy and efficiency 
of standardizing on quality 


transportation is expressed 
in the statement of Mr. E. H. 
Grey, General Superintend- 
ent of Motor Equipment, 
Gulf Refining Company: 


“White Trucks have made a wonder- 
ful record in the service of the Gulf 
Refining Company. Their stability 
and durability is shown by the fact 
that all the Whites in our big fleet 
are still in service. During the last 
dozen years a number have been lost 
in accidents, but our pioneer trucks 
are still on duty. By standardizing 
on Whites we have lowered operat- 
ing costs and increased efficiency 
and our records show that we do not 
get an increasing maintenance cost 
with quality units. Our 10-year-old 
Whites cost no more to operate than 
new ones added to the fleet.” 





ship—a leadership built on 
the solid foundation of 
outstanding performance 


in every field of business, 
in every kind of transpor- 
tation service. The fact that 
1311 of the country’s fore- 
mostowners operate 46,511 
Whites in fleets of ten or 
more is convincing evi- 
dence that White gives you 
more for your transporta- 
tion dollar whether you 


buy one truck or a fleet. 





THE WHITE COMPANY, CLEVELAND 
COMPLETE LINE OF FOUR AND Six CYLINDER 


TRUCKS 
BUSSES 











SUPREME MEDICAL 
WATERS AT THE 


ARLINGTON 
Hotel & Baths 


Rejuvenate and stay young in the 
revitalizing touch of these radio- 
active waters—enjoy the comforts, 
cuisine and social pleasures of the 
hospitable ARLINGTON, and re- 
turn home refreshed by a mid- 
winter vacation in this land of smil- 
ing skies and balmy air. 
Recuperative Baths 

Realize the incomparable 
benefit of these hot medical 
baths. Supreme of all Na- 
ture’s curatives, HotSprings® 
waters effect marked relief 
from la griope, rheumatic, 





Hot Springs 


nervous and circulatory Waters are 
disorders;widely acclaimed owned and 
Pees eggs controlled 
alsofor reconditioning run- by the U.S. 
down physiques. Waters Government 


available to our guests in 
the immaculate Arlington Baths within the 
hotel and operated under supervision of 
the U. S. Government. 

Outdoor Recreation 
Splendid golf —two courses—club privi- ry 
leges —horseback —tennis — motoring — *# 
or loafing in the sunshine. To know more 
about this delightful place, write for our 
interesting booklet and rates. Just address. 


W. E. CHESTER, Pres. & Gen'I Mgr. ** 4 


THE ARLINGTON HOTEL “4 
Hot Springs National Park, Arkansas Ai 


Reached on through sleepers via the a ' 
Missouri Pacific and Rock Island. 
Railways — Airways landing field. 
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Sinclair’s Flag 
Sirs: : . 

I am enclosing the title or first page of your 
issue of Dec. 2, in which in a footnote it is 
declared that on the day of the funeral of the 
late Secretary of War, James W. Good, the 
American flag on the Sinclair Building in New 
York City was not half-staffed. 

1 do not know the source of your information, 
but whatever it was, it was Incorrect. 

I suppose that by this time I should be im- 
mune to every sort of misrepresentation about 
my affairs and myself. Unfortunately, I am not. 

I have therefore taken the trouble to ascertain 
from the employe in charge that our flag was 
half-staffed on the day of Secretary Good’s 
funeral, and will make an affidavit to that effect 
if necessary. 

H. F. SINCLATR 

New York City 

Eye-witnesses notified Trae that the 
Sinclair flag was at peak the day of Secre- 
tary Good’s funeral which was also the 
day upon which Mr. Sinclair got out of 
gaol. To the employe-in-charge and to 
Mr. Sinclair apologies for an incorrect 
report.—Eb. 


- . 


Five Civilized Tribes 
Sirs: 

In your issue dated Dec. 16 on p. 12 in a 
footnote you state: “Unlike Negro blood, Indian 
blood carries no social stigma in the Southwest, 
PROVIDED it is from one of the five civilized 
tribes: Choctaw, Chickasaw, Creek, Cherokee, 
Seminole.” Just what is the significance of that 
statement? 

In justice to thousands of Indians, many of 
them prominent in all walks of life, in the 
Southwest, but not of the five civilized tribes 
please explain. 

J. WHITESHTELD 

Seminole, Okla. 


TIME is satisfied that its report, while 
casting no aspersion on any Indian, ac- 
curately expressed the prevalent white 
view of miscegenation in the Southwest. 
—Ep. 


Washington’s Dill 
Sirs: 
We five Time readers would like report of 


the life and present activities of Senator C. C. 
Dill of Washington. 
F. DALE RHOADS 
WILBUR G. BurRR 
ARTHUR J. LUNDBERG 
Harry L. WILLIAMS 
T. McDonovuGcH 
Seattle, Wash 
The record of Senator Clarence Cleve- 
land Dill of Washington is as follows: 


Born: Near Fredericktown, Ohio, Sept. 21, 
1884. 

Start in Life: Country school teacher at 17. 

Career: He attended Knox Co., Ohio, public 
schools until a need for money turned him to 
instructing those hardly younger than himself 








Iwo years taught him his own ignorance. H« 
entered Ohio Wesleyan University at Delaware, 
earned spare-time cash as a trolley conductor, 
was graduated in 1907. He worked briefly as a 
newsgatherer for the Cleveland Plain Dealer be- 
fore going West. At Dubuque he stopped off for 
a year to teach high school, then pushed on to 
Spokane where he followed his pedagogical call- 
ing for two more years. Studying law at night, 
he was admitted to the Washington State bar at 
6. In his travels he had picked up the seeds oi 
Democracy, but Washington State was poor soil 
for their growing. Too professionally busy, too 
politically ambitious to marry, he served as an 
aide to Spokane’s prosecuting attorney. At 2s 
he was chairman of the Democratic State Con 
vention. A smattering of practical politics cam« 
to him during 1913, when he was Governor 
Ernest Lister's private secretary. In 1914 to the 
astonishment of all, he, a Democrat, aged 30, was 
clected to the 64th Congress. It was the first 
time the Fifth District of Washington had ever 
sent a man of that party to the House. 

Jn Congress: In the House he was swallowe: 
up by the large Democratic majority. Hi 
emerged on the surface of public consciousness it 
1017 when he was made chairman of the first 
House conunittee to visit the French battle front 
to investigate A. E. F. troops, their food, housing, 
training. Many a soldier publicly wondered why 
the committee chairman, a young bachelor, was 
himself not in military service. He explained he 
felt he could render more service to the U. § 
as a legislator than as a soldier. 

President Woodrow Wilson’s call for a Demo 
cratic House in 1918 paradoxically helped to 
turn Rep. Dill and many another Democrat out 
of office. Back in Spokane, he practiced mori 
law, bided bis time for another political foray 
All his good Democratic friends told him he was 
crazy to offer himself as a candidate for the 
Senate in 1922 against Republican Senator Miles 
Poindexter. He was as surprised as they whe 
he was elected with 4,000 votes to spare. Last 
year he squeaked through to re-election by fewe: 
ballots 

In Congress he voted for the Soldier Bonus 
(1024), Farm Relief (1927, 1928, 1929), Boul 
der Dam (1928), Radio Control (1928), the 
Jones—heavier Prohibition penalities—Law 
(1929), Reapportionment (1920), Tax Redux 
tion (1928). 

He voted against the 15-cruiser Bill (102¢ 

He votes Dry, drinks Dry, makes no political 
pother about Prohibition. 

In foreign affairs he opposes the League of 
Nations and U. a. adherence to the World Court 
With his fingers crossed he voted to ratify the 
Kellogg-Briand Anti-War Treaty. He is 
vociferous opponent of the use of U. S. Marines 
in Nicaragua and Haiti, constantly calling for 
their withdrawal. While he favors the principk 
of protecting U. S. lives and property abroad, he 
criticizes the U. S. in the rédle of Caribbean 
policeman. 

Legislative hobbies: Radio control, a tariff on 
shingles. 

As the Senate’s “radio expert” he is the joint 
author of the Dill-White Radio Law establishins 
the Federal Radio Commission with its broad 
licensing authority over broadcasting. Rare is 
it that a Democrat in the Senate minority thus 
sees his name tagged to major legislation. As 
the Senate’s first radio enthusiast, he has owned 
a dozen different receiving sets, keeps one going 
almost continuously while at work in his Senate 
office. His radio motto: “Freedom of the Air.’ 
He is the sworn enemy of the so-called Radio 
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1h 
bean ~ : ° . . . ° 
UST so long as Southern California continues to enjoy its delightful 
i on year ’round equable climate, and other living advantages; and just 
joint so long as human nature remains as it always has been ... people 
mNne . e 
road will continue to flock to Los Angeles County. 
re Is 
7 j It is but necessary to study indices of the past to see that this area must 
wned inevitably become one of the greatest consumer markets of the world. 
te Inductviel ‘ Today, it is by far the largest concentrated market on the Pacific Coast. 
Air.” Power Rates with loa *. ¢ 2 * s - . 
vel dactee dladeninn, aelow And it is substantially increasing its lead every year. 
34c per K.W. Hour. ie ‘ wat 
™ sae be ** * Industrialists who are entrusted with the destinies of great manufact- 
a my ~ uring plants and who must consider the economics of production, dis- 
n oie Ss. x ‘ . . 
Poll at 1644c per tribution and markets, are bound to realize the importance and the 
million B.T.U’s. good business of locating plants in Los Angeles County to serve this 
Abundant Open Shop great metropolitan area ....and the whole Pacific Coast ....and to 
Contented Labor develop the tremendous virgin export markets of the Far East. 
* *k kK * 
a a waged Inquiries are invited regarding manufacturing and market ad- 
and maintenance an oe « 
high labor efficiency vantages and opportunities in Los Angeles County. Address: 
due to mild climate INDUSTRIAL DEPT. Los ANGELES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE: 





Industrial LOS ANGELES COUNTY 








The glycerine lather educates 


your razor 


You will wonder what’s 
got into your razor, the first time you try this 
new-type cream. 

Instead of scraping along in a painful way, 
your blade will slide the whiskers off smoothly. 
Instead of leaving your face tight and raw, 
it will pamper even that tender spot under 
your chin. 

This is why. The glycerine in Listerine 
Shaving Cream spreads over your face as a 
salve-like film. On that lubricating film the 
razor slides. And in its wake you feel no 
heat because there is no razor friction. 


The toughest beards, the tenderest skins, 





yield to this utterly new shaving cream which 
includes cosmetic lubricant, menthol for 
added coolness, and the antiseptic essences of 
Listerine to help guard against infection. 
Don’t let habit keep you from finding out 
how unmistakably different and delightful 
this cream is. The next time you are buying 
a bottle of Listerine or a tube of Listerine 
Tooth Paste, ask the druggist for Listerine 


Shaving Cream. 


3 shaves—tc 


The big white tube is crammed with 118 
inches of cream as mild and soothing as a 
morning in May, as clear of scent as the air 
after rainfall. The price is 50 cents for this 
five-months’ supply and makes the 
cost about one-third of a penny per 


shave. Try it, and your face will 





feel smooth, soothed, and happy. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL CoMPANY, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Mo HARMACAL COMPANY / 
ST. LOVIS MO USA 





Shaving Cream 
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Trust (Radio Corp.) and is forever tilting against 
airy windmills of monopoly. His latest satis 
tion: indefinite continuation of the Federal Radio 
Commission. 

On the tariff he is for low Democratic rates, 
except when they impinge upon the State oi 
Washington’s lumber industry. 

Vainly he and his Republican colleague Senator 
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Hon. CLARENCE CLEVELAND D1L! 


orates from his rumble 


Wesley Livsey Jones pleaded for a shingle tari id 
to shut out Canadian competition across th 
State line. 

In 1927 at Cold Spring Harbor, L. I., he tool 
to wife Miss Rosalie Gardiner (‘General 
Jones, famed leader of the 1913 suffrage in 
vasion of Washington. Chicken-farmer, book- 
plate collector, lawyer, manager of a five-million- 
dollar estate, his wife kept her maiden name. 
proclaiming: “I refuse to become an echo to m\ 
husband. .. .” 

Since his marriage, he has effloresced in Wash- 
ington society. Money no longer bothers hi: 
He and his wife live in the President Apartment 
Hotel on fashionable 16th Street where they 
entertain frequently and well. For political pur- 
poses, however, he continues to be an active 
Moose, Elk, Odd Fellow. He drives his ow: 
automobile to and from work, has no fondness 
for long motor trips, in spite of the fact that 
his wife won fame for a New York State suffrage 
tour in a yellow Chevrolet. 

Youngish-looking, rather slouchy in carriage. 
he is thick-set, round-faced, pudgy-nosed. About 
him is a deceptive air of rotund jollity. His eyes 
are greenish blue, his hair a sandy brown. Clean- 
shaven until last spring, he now wears a pak 
yellow mustache of the “toothbrush” variety. 
No meticulous dresser, he is fond of bright neck- 
ties, of going without his waistcoat. He neither 
smokes nor chews. As a bachelor he developed 
an interest in cooking which, as a mild diversio: 
he has carried over into married life. He sees 
nothing comic in the connection of his name with 
pickles. 

Almost distinguished is he as a public speaker 
There is a deep clear resonance in his voice that 
captivates any audience. He campaigns directly 
to voters on street corners, from a platform 
especially constructed over his car’s rumble seat. 
In the Senate he makes a good speech, avoids 
extravagant gestures, thumps his desk occa- 
sionally for emphasis. His mind is brightly in- 
telligent if not deeply intellectual. 

Impartial Senate observers rate him thus: An 
ultra-liberal Democrat, he has shown an indi- 
vidual talent for legislation. His political and 
economic theories cause him to swing naturally 
into line with the Norris-La Follette Insurgent 
faction of the Senate G. O. P. He exhibits no 
capability as a minority party leader. His votes 
are generally independent, sometimes freakish (he 
was the only Democrat to vote against the special 
session adjournment). <A good partisan, he flays 
the Old Guard and what he calls G. O. P. “im- 
perialism” so vigorously that many a conserva- 
tive mistakes him for a radical. In industry and 
intelligence he is above the Senate average. Hi- 
term expires March 4, 1935.—Ed. 
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| “These records < 
surely are profit-builders 


sh- “ww NEVER would have believed that you 
a could run this department with so little help. 
veg Why, you’ve only got half the force you had 
ive herea year ago. We’ve increased our sales 11% 
se through positive customer control.” 
This is only one instance out of thousands, 
proving that Acme Visible Records are, in 
a very real sense, Profit-Builders. 
Originally records were an ex- 
a pense; placed on Acme equipment 
“k: they become one of the soundest 
er investments you can make. And 
these modern, twentieth-century 
records are as simple as they are 
economical. Your present staff 
can install an Acme System and 
keep it functioning perfectly, right 
up to the minute. 


' ACME VISIB 






TIME 





“ “ 


19) 
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No matter how large or small your office 
may be, and regardless of what sort of records 
you must keep in your business, you will do the 
job much more effectively and profitably with 
Acme in every department of your business. 

We invite you to let us tell you the full Acme 

story without placing you under any obli- 
gation. Whether it be sales, inventory, 
purchase, production, or any record 
peculiar ‘to your business, now is 
the time to apply Acme Profit 

Building Equipment, and have 

it operative at the verv start of 

the new year. 
Our book, “Profitable Business 
Control,” will be sent on request. 
Please attach coupon to your 
letterhead. 


Acme is the world’s largest exclusive manufacturer of visible equipment 
& 


Offices in Principal Cities 


LE RECORDS 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY, 5 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Without obligation on my part, you may send me your book, “Profitable Business Control.” 


T-l 


O Have a systems man call for conference. 


Firm Name 





Name 


City State 








TIME 
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Joseph Paquin of Paris, world- 
famous couturier 


Edward A. Stringer, gifted de- 
signer for Johns and Bonham, 
tailors to many of the English 
nobility 
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Parker’s new Streamline Black and Pearl 


captivates Europe’s Style Authorities 





Europe, the style originator, comes to Parker for 
its pen and pencil styles. Paquin, world-famed 
couturier, pronounces Parker’s Black @ Pearl “ex- 
quisite!” Stringer, designer of noblemen’s clothes, 
calls it “the smartest of all.” 

Yet, you do not have to go abroad for these Par- 
ker creations—any nearby pen dealer can supply 
you. They are jewel-like, non-breakable, and 


now STREAMLINE! 


This perfectly poised shape feels“at home” in the 
hand, and sets lower in the pocket than others, for 
the clip is at the top—not halfway down the barrel. 

The Pressureless Touch of the Duofold point 
is positively inspiring to write with. Try it. But 
look for the imprint, “Geo. S. Parker—DUO- 
FOLD.” That means a pen you can readily con- 


vert for pocket or desk set by adding or removing 
a tapered end, far more ink capacity than average, 
size for size, and guaranteed for life. 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, Janesville, Wisconsin 

Offices and Subsidiaries: New York, Chicago, Atlanta, Buffalo, 

Dallas, San Francisco; Toronto, Canada; London, England; 
Heidelberg, Germany. 


Tar 






GUARANTEED 
FOR LIFE 


cr 
Duofold De Luxe 









2 Pens in One 


Contains more pearl— 
sets low in the pocket— 
Convertible for Pocket, 
for Desk, hence 2 Pens 
for the price of one—and 
guaranteed for life. 


PEenCcits 


135° ‘A and ‘5 








Ovine Industry 
Sirs: 

I wish to congratulate you on your section 
“Husbandry” in your Dec. 16 issue. 

As a regular reader of Time, I particularly 
enjoy this section and your increased interest in 
Agriculture a fundamental industry. 

May I call your attention, however, to th« 
fact that you have omitted the ovine industry. | 
suggest you add— 

Best sheep (grand champion wether—Inter- 
national) purebred Southdown wether shown by 


Purdue University. 
W. L. HENNING, 
Secretary 
American Southdown Breeders’ Association 
State College, Penn. 


Versatile North Dakota 


Sirs: 





. I would like to call to your attention the 
fact that Olson Brothers of Hannaford in Griggs 
County, N. Dak., won first prize aged bull, senior 
champion and grand champion in the Milking 
Shorthorn class with Hillcreek Milkman, an ani- 
mal raised in North Dakota. [International Live- 
stock Show, Time, Dec. 16.] Olson Brothers als: 
won junior champion female in this class, si) 
first prizes and many others. 

The winning of a grand championship in the 
International Show is an outstanding thing in it- 
self, and I have heard it said several times that 
almost any stock man would rather win a grand 
championship at the International than be Presi 
dent of the United States. 

The Hartley Stock Farms at Page in Cass 
County, N. Dak., won first junior heifer wit 
Blackbird of Page and first prize two-year © 
bull with Eventuation of Page in the BI 
Angus class. These two animals were both grain 
champions at the American Royal held at Kansas 
City recently. 

The North Dakota State College of Fargo i 
Cass County, N. Dak., won first for the best 
group of five steers fitted, fed and shown. Thre 
steers of this group of five also won first as the 
best group of three Aberdeen Angus Steers. 

The North Dakota State College also won sec- 
ond on a carload of fat lambs which sold for 
23¢ per pound, 

Mr. Joseph J. Shoules of Walsh County ii 
North Dakota won first on Flax... . 

I, therefore, think that you will agree that i 
spite of the fact that we, in North Dakota, wh« 
live West of the Mississippi River where some o 
our good neighbors in the East seem to think 
climate unlivable, the ‘wild jackasses run ri 
pant,’ where the buffaloes still eat our cabbage- 
in our gardens and the Indians scalp our childre 
on their way to school, nevertheless can rais 
high-class stock and grains of all kinds. . 
North Dakota is rapidly forging to the front a- 
a highly diversified farming State. 


F. C. Potter 








Fargo, N. Dak. 
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Irish Setter 
Sirs: 

; . I am one of those cover-to-cover readers 
but I am a cover-to-cover-reader-at-one-“‘setting.”” 
Should I be respectfully referred to as “an Irish 


setter?” 
Maurice J. O’NeIL 
Henderson, N. C. 
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O all the facilities 


now available to augment the 
efforts of personnel, and to 
expedite the dispatch of office | 
affairs, the Easy-Writing Royal 
is the most indispensable. 
With flashing speed and mar- 
velous ease of operation, this © 
light-running typewriter daily 
rewards the business hours of 
executive and operator with an 


increased volume of letter- 


perfect typing. This fine per- 
formance of the Easy- Writing 
Royal well reflects its refine- 


ments of design and construc- 


tion. More than twenty ex- 
clusive features overcome the 


necessity for frequent adjust- (ie. 
ments and repairs which might 


cause distraction and retard the . 
steady flow of business accom- “i ee 
plishment. Compare the Work. ae 

The Easy-Writing Royal is priced $102.50 a, 
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A novus lifting its clean lines above terrace and lawn . . . rooms beautifully appointed . . . a distinguished 
motor car dawn up at the door .. . these make a fitting and consistent background for the man who has 
established his claim to the good things of existence. ¢ People who demand excellence in their living, 
naturally demand it in their motor cars. ¢ And in the Lincoln they find a car of the uncompromising quality 
that marks their other possessions. ¢ Throughout motor, chassis and body, it is an automobile created with 
unsurpassed engineering and designing skill. ¢ It is built with deliberate accuracy from materials of the 
highest basic quality. @ It is made carefully, without haste, in one of the famous precision plants of the world. 
¢ Asa result, its performance and beauty are authentic ... and enduring. ¢ In every way it is a motor car 


that takes its natural place in the environment of people who live well. 





tHE LINCOLN 


THE TWO-WINDOW TOWN SEDAN. ¢ A splendidly balanced motor car, with body designed by Willoughby 
... powerful, luxurious, smart. ¢ Its quiet elegance and adaptability to owner-driven use are enhanced by 
unusual comfort and fleetness. @ Lincoln body types are made after the designs of the country’s foremost custom 


coachmakers — LeBaron, Locke, Dietrich, Willoughby, Derham, Judkins and Brunn. ¢ And they are made 
not only with beauty, but with extraordinary strength. ¢ From the original laying of the body frame to the 


tailoring of the upholstery, every step is taken with tested materials and the utmost care for stability and smart- 


ness of effect. @ All the luxurious niceties of the finest coachwork are present. ¢ And beneath this exterior 





beauty, lending enduring power and strength, are the precision-built motor and chassis of the Lincoln —“as 


nearly perfect a motor car as it is possible to produce.” 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
“Save My Files!” 


The Presidency was moved 200 ft. west- 
ward last week when President Hoover 
officially crossed West Executive Avenue. 
Flanked by Secretaries George Akerson 
and Walter Newton, the President marched 
up the steep outside steps of the State, 
War & Navy building, climbed the sharply 
curving inside stairway to the third floor, 
entered the ornate office of General John 
Joseph Pershing, Chairman of the Amer- 
ican Battle Monuments Commission. 
There he was officially greeted by his Sec- 
retaries of State and of War who work in 
the same building. Clerks peeped in at 
him, buzzed with excitement at having 
“the Chief” under their roof. 

The President sat down at the Pershing 
desk, went to work. Above him was a 
starry blue ceiling. Statues of Grant and 
Sherman peered over his shoulder. War 
relics lined the paneled walls. From his 
east window the President could see across 
the street the reason for his move: the 
charred ruins of his own executive offices 
within the White House grounds. 

On Christmas Eve the President and 
Mrs. Hoover were giving a party to the 
children of his Secretariat. Dessert was 
just being served when Secretary Lawrence 
Richey whispered something in the Presi- 
dent’s ear. Quickly the President arose, 
put an overcoat on over his dinner jacket, 
hurried out of doors to see flame-shot 
clouds of smoke billowing from his office 
building, 200 ft. from the White House 
proper. 

lire apparatus clanged into the White 
House grounds. Into the burning building 
dashed Secretaries Akerson and Richey 
and the President’s son, Allan, to salvage 
the President’s papers. President Hoover 
rubbed his hands, stroked his hair nerv- 
ously, called to the firefighters: “Save my 
files!” He saw the drawers of his desk 
lugged out safely. It was very cold. Water 
froze on the hose lines, smeared the fur- 
nace-like structure with tentacles of ice. 
Without rubbers, the President’s feet got 
wet and cold. At the height of the con- 
flagration he remembered his liitle guests 
in the White House, returned to bid them 
a ceremonious good-night. For three hours 
the fire burned, gutting the building, ruin- 
ing its contents with water and smoke. 

Damage: $75,000. Cause: Secretary 
Newton insisted it was a short circuit. 
Washington fire chiefs blamed a faulty 
flue in the chimney from Secretary New- 
ton’s office. A fire had been burning on 
his hearth barely an hour before while he 
was dressing there for the White House 
party. The half-story garret above was a 
fire-nest where flames fed greedily on bun- 
dled papers in storage. 
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SECRETARY NEWTON 


The firemen blamed his flue. 


Next day President Hoover inspected 
his wrecked office, chopped to ruins by 
firemen seeking flames within partitions. 
Promptly he ordered the building recon- 
structed, moved his office for two days into 
the Lincoln study on the second floor of 
the White House where for the first time 
in a generation a Cabinet meeting was held. 
For the 60 days required for repairs, the 
President will work in General Pershing’s 
headquarters. 

@ President Hoover last week accepted 
the resignation of Jacob Gould Schurman, 
Ambassador to Germany. Berlin was asked 
if Republican Senator Frederic Moseley 
Sackett of Kentucky would be persona 
grata in his place. Senator Sackett worked 
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FFAIRS 





with Herbert Hoover in the food admin- 
istration. President Hoover has been hard 
pressed of late by Kentucky’s complaints 
of patronage starvation. 
@ From the White House last week was 
carried a huge wreath of white carnations 
to the Cathedral of St. Peter & St. Paul 
on Mt. St. Alban, there to be placed before 
the grillwork of a famed tomb in Bethle- 
hem Chapel. President Hoover had re- 
membered that the day was the seventy- 
third anniversary of the birth of Thomas 
Woodrow Wilson. 
@ With an escort of soldiery, Pascual 
Ortiz Rubio, President-Elect of Mexico, 
called formally upon President Hoover at 
the White House. A few minutes later 
the President made his way to the Mexican 
Embassy, returned the call, broke a na- 
tion-old precedent that the President of 
the U. S. repays the visits only of heads 
of states. On his South American trip last 
year as President-Elect, Mr. Hoover had 
himself been accorded all the honors of a 
head of state, had himself used the for- 
mula “Great & Good Friend,” the greeting 
of official rulers only, when addressing 
Latin-American Presidents. In his own 
Capital he could accord a President-Elect 
no smaller courtesy. 
@ Tatler & American Sketch (New York 
gossip monthly) reported that Mrs. Anne 
Morrow Lindbergh had sent to her Smith 
College classmates the following verse, 
written by her while a guest at the Presi- 
dent’s camp on the Rapidan River: 
You girls have always called me slow, 

Now beat this if you can— 
When a Great Man named his mountain 

camp, 
He called it Rapid Anne! 


- THE CONGRESS 
Curtis to Pages 

With paternal benignity, into the ears of 
16 Senate pages (average age: 12) gath- 
ered around a turkey-laden table in the 
“asement of the Capitol, last week rolled 
t. -se words: 

“T want to urge you, each and every one, 
to study the various Senators. Every man 
in the Senate has earned his way and is not 
in the Senate by chance. . . . I suggest 
that you study each and every Senator; 
you are sure to find traits in every one 
that you will find helpful. . . . Do your 
work well and promptly. ... You will 
find that each and every Senator is deeply 
interested in your work. You may think 
sometimes their calls are a little sharp 
but you must remember they are all busy 
and in their hearts they all have a friendly 
feeling for you....I hope each and 
every one of you may be happy in the 
years to come... .” 

The speaker: Charles Curtis, President 
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of the Senate, Vice President of the U. S. 
The occasion: the Christmas dinner the 
Vice President traditionally gives Senate 
pages. For his hospitality, they presented 
him, as a Kaw Indian, with a beribboned 
tomahawk instead of the usual gavel. Asa 
onetime jockey who still steals off to the 
races, Vice President Curtis grinned 
roundly when one page recited “How Sal- 
vator Won.”* 

Particularly pleased were the pages to 
be reassured of the friendly feeling of 
sharp-calling Senators. On the floor, pages 
are summoned from their perches on the 
rostrum steps by various forms of hand 
noises. Senator Simmons of North Caro- 
lina has distracted more than one speaking 
Senator by a resounding clap of his hands 
over his head. His colleague Senator 
Overman summons aid as if he were ap- 
plauding at a play. Senator Norris’ finger- 
snap is more of a gesture than a sound. 
Senator Borah rarely uses a page. As a 
Senator from Kansas, Vice President Cur- 
tis himself perfected a sort of crapshooting 
style of finger-snapping that was the envy 
of younger Senators. 


an 





Senator from Arkansas 

Some of the bitterest passages of the 
Senate’s investigation of lobbying occurred 
between the chairman of the investigating 
committee, Thaddeus H. Caraway ol 
Arkansas, and the head of the manufac- 
turers’ tariff lobby, Pennsylvania’s Joseph 
(“Old Joe”) Grundy, now a Senator him- 
self by retaliatory appointment of Gover- 
nor Fisher. In reply to Senator Caraway’s 
sharp jabs and insinuations, Archlobbyist 
Grundy dropped a remark about ‘“back- 
ward commonwealths,” implying — that 
Arch-Democrat Caraway came from one. 
Arch-Republicans were delighted and their 
most resonant organ, the New York Herald 
Tribune, printed editorials applauding Mr. 
Grundy for standing up to “arrogant,” 
“pestiferous,” “bumptious,” “menacing” 
Senator Caraway and his “senile gabbling, 
his “gutter psychology.” 

Senators often receive editorial com- 
ment during hot debates, sympathizers 
cheering them on, opponents flaying them. 
To barbed shafts from the side- of the 
arena, Senators usually turn the shield of 
their dignity or, if they have any, their 
humor. But when Senator Caraway re- 
ceived in his mail the Herald Tribune’s 
editorials clipped out by a Dr. J. Clarence 
Sharp of Manhattan who said he thought 
the Herald Tribune had “great courage. 
something happened to Senator Caraway. 
He instantly wrote Dr. Sharp a note of 
which the following was the main para- 
graph: 

“Did it ever occur to you that no one 
ever cared for the good opinion of a de- 
generate, and I am sure no white person 
ever associated with you willingly.” 

Investigation by marvelling observers 
suggested that Senator Caraway had been 
so carried away he had no idea of what 
he was saying. The Dr. J. Clarence Sharp 
he thus addressed proved to be not only 
*Salvator, famed race horse, won the Law- 
rence Realization (three-year-olds) in 1880, also 
15 other races, $113,710 prize money. 


a white man but a man even whiter than 
sandy Senator Caraway—a_ blue-eyed, 
pink-&-white blond, an ear, nose & throat 
specialist of considerable reputation, one 
of the best “radical mastoid” men in the 
land, a gentleman of 69 who for years 
was a familiar figure on the socialite golf 
links of Piping Rock Club, L. I. 


Puss-in-Corner 

As the Senate prepared to reconvene, 
Republican members were poised for a 
hard game of puss-in-corner. The corner: 
a Finance Committee seat vacated by Wal- 
ter Evans Edge, now Ambassador to 











International 
Puss GOFF 


The game was getting rough. 


France. Pusses: young Senator Robert 
Marion LaFollette of Wisconsin, old Sen- 
ator Guy Despard Goff of West Virginia. 

The fleet-footed, Peter-Panic La Fol- 
lette was ready to dash for this corner 
because Old Guardsmen control the Fi- 
nance Committee to the exclusion of all 
Progressives. On the basis of seniority 
(length of Senate service) he had seemed 
sure of edging into the Finance Commit- 
tee corner. But Old Guardsmen, alarmed, 
commenced beckoning the loose-jowled, 
slow-stepping Goff, Republican regular. 
They wanted him to run for the Finance 
Committee corner to head off bold Puss 
La Follette, over whom he has a technical 
advantage of seven months seniority. But 
Puss Goff was reluctant to obey the party 
summons because to do so would leave his 
cozy corner on the Interstate Commerce 
Committee open to capture by Puss La 
Follette. It is from his Interstate Com- 
merce Committee corner that Puss Goff 
watches over legislation important to West 
Virginia's coal trade. 

The game of shifting committee places 
for Republican Senators threatened to be- 
come rougher than child’s play. Puss La 
Follette had the solid support of the G. O. 
Progressives. Regular Republican Senators 
were ready to shove Puss Goff from one 
corner to the other at any hazard. Demo- 


crats were spoiling to join the scramble 
on the Senate floor. In the meantime all 
other committee assignments were held 
in abeyance. 





Smoot on Smut 


Friends of that high-minded Mormon. 
Senator Reed Smoot of Utah, were startled 
last week to learn how he was spending 
his holidays. Thoroughly, searchingly he 
was reading salacious books, one after 
another. Carefully he was blue-pencilling 
the most lascivious passages, turning down 
pages for future reference. 

It was duty, of course, not preference 
which prompted the Senator’s actions. 
Against his will, the Senate had heeded the 
plea of New Mexico’s Harvard-taught 
Senator Bronson Cutting, and by amend- 
ment removed from the Tariff Bill a pro- 
vision under which Customs agents could 
censor imported literature. As ammunition 
to make the Senate reverse itself in the 
name of public morals, Senator Smoot had 
obtained from the Customs Bureau 4o of 
the “rawest” foreign volumes which had 
leaked into the U. S. Excerpts from these 
he was prepared to read to the Senate as 
concrete arguments for censorship. He 
would ask for a secret legislative session, 
unheard-of since the Senate moved from 
Philadelphia to Washington. If he did not 
get it, he would let the Senate blush in 
public at what he was determined to read 
to them as samples of “foreign filth.” 

Exclaimed Senator Smoot: ‘The Senate 
will be so shocked by these books that it 
will all but unanimously strike the Cutting 
amendment from the bill.” 

To newsmen, Senator Smoot showed 
some of the more unprintable things he 
had discovered and assured them that he 
already had the support of several col- 
leagues, including Indiana’s Watson, the 
G. O. P. tloorleader, who had perused sev- 
eral of the books with shocked attention. 


a 
CRIME 
Primer for Lynchers 

Mobbery brewed in Jackson, Ky., after 
Chester Rugate tenant farmer, had mur- 
dered prosperous, farm-owning Lawyer 
Clay Watkins, his landlord. At 2 o’clock 
Christmas morning lynchers broke into 
the county jail, roped the jailer to his bed, 
with his keys opened Fugate’s cell. Ac- 
companied by scores of assistant assail- 
ants they rode Fugate out of town, black- 
jacked him, trampled on him, drilled his 
body with 13 bullet holes, pitched him 
over a 20-ft. embankment. 

Next morning a farmer, setting out 
early to gather fodder, found Fugate 
sprawled in a bed of bloody snow, still 
alive. At the hospital, Fugate, his armbone 
shattered, raised his right forefinger to 
swear to the identity of six of his assail- 
ants. The six, all kinsmen of murdered 
Lawyer Watkins, voluntarily surrendered 
Only then did the lynched man die, mak- 
ing murderers of indiscreet lynchers who 
had broken Lynching Rule No. 1: “Do not 
leave your man until you are absolutely 
sure he is finished.” 


—— 
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National Affairs—(Continued) 
was Owen D. Young of Van Hornesville, highest praise, when Delegate Keingo 


HEROES 
Man-of-the-Year 
(See front cover*) 

To which of his fellows might the dis- 
cerning U. S. citizen point as Man of the 
Year? 

Civic loyalty would automatically turn 
the citizen toward Washington and the 
White House, where 1929 saw Herbert 
Clark Hoover installed. But the First 
Citizen is obviously in a-class by himself 
and really, psychologically, belongs to the 
year of his election. 

For heroism plus skill, 1929 was un- 
doubtedly Richard Evelyn Byrd's in the 
popular mind, just as-1927 was Charles 
Augustus Lindbergh’s. Through their Con- 
gress the citizens paid acknowledgment 
by raising Byrd from Commander to 
Rear-Admiral, an act unprecedented since 
Robert Edwin Peary discovered the North 
Pole.t But air-minded citizens might dis- 
pute Admiral Byrd’s preéminence by 
bringing in Pilot Bernt Balchen, who 
actually flew the Byrd ship to the South 
Pole, or by pointing to Endurance Flyers 
Dale (“Red”) Jackson and Forest O’Brien 
who kept the S¢. Louis Robin aloft longer 
than any living thing has ever flown (420 
hr. 21 min. 30 sec.). 

Undoubtedly there may be historians 


who will find the name of Frank Billings. 


Kellogg brightest in 1929, for it was the 
year in which 57 nations signed the world- 
peace treaty with his name on it. But re- 
searchers and analysts could show that Mr 
Kellogg did not originate the outlawing- 
war idea; that a comparatively obscure lay 
figure named Salmon Oliver Levinson. 
Chicago lawyer, was invited to the White 
House the day the signatures were affixed 
in recognition of certain conversations he 
had had years prior with Senator Borah of 
Idaho and others. 

An enormous body of citizens might 
turn to Alexander Legge, prime “new 
patriot” of the Hoover era, the man se- 
lected to cope with the country’s most 
pressing politico-economic problem as 
chairman of the Federal Farm Board. But 
Chairman Legge only began his task in 
19209. 

Contemplating education as an impor- 
tant field, many a citizen might hail the 
feat of Robert Maynard Hutchins, who 
became president of one of the country’s 
hugest universities at the age of 30. 

All these and many another were Men 
of the Year, but the discerning citizen 
would pause long before putting any ot 
them ahead of the man, apparently the 
one man, who could and did perform the 
year’s largest politico-economic job for 
the world’s leading nations. Economics 
underlies war. War leaves economic 
tangles which must be straightened out 
before society can proceed in peace. The 
man who spent four months as foreman 
of the high financial wrecking crew which 
was the Second Reparations Conference, 

*Painted for Time by Artist David Cleeland 
of Manhattan. 

+The elevation of Cary Travers Grayson from 
Commander to Rear-Admiral in 1916 was at the 
special request of President Wilson, to give his 
personal pliysician appropriate rank, 


N. ®. 

Last January when European powers, 
President Coolidge not objecting, asked 
Mr. Young and John Pierpont Morgan to 





ABRAM TILYOU 


. rocking chair consultant. 


come to Paris, Mr. Young was reluctant 
to accept. He knew and his countrymen 
were beginning to know how large a part 
of the so-called Dawes Plan had been his 
handiwork in 1924. There was no patriotic 
compulsion to go and do some more hard 
work, especially since it then looked as 
though no amount of work could bring 
success. When he did accept and reached 
Paris, it became apparent that the other 
nations’ delegates could agree on him 
alone for chairman. 

One delegate died of overwork in those 
five months. Never in his life did Mr. 
Young have to subject himself to such 
severe physical discipline as then to keep 
going. He got away from Paris for ex- 
actly one week-end—and got back to find 
weeks of work virtually undone. The 
other delegates were at each other's 
throats. It took him three days to restore 
harmony. On three other occasions the 
conference was actually declared dead— 
but he revived it. For besides the stupen- 
dous detail and the baffling interplay ot 
economic facts and factors, he had to cope 
with his foreign colleagues’ temperaments. 
This called for rigid self-discipline of an- 
other, subtler kind. When Germanv’s 
bristling Herr Schacht came to get his ear 
privately after a day’s sessions he had to 
convince himself and Herr Schacht that 
he was treating him exactly as though 
French Delegate Moreau were present. 
When M. Moreau came, similar convic- 
tions were necessary. In his preservation 
of the confidence of all the parties, in his 
resuscitation of their confidence in each 
other, lay Chairman Young’s greatest right 
to have his name applied to the Repara- 
tions plan which was finally adopted. From 
the Orient, where such things are most 
highly appreciated came Chairman Young’s 


Mori of Japan said: “I could not have 
conceived, unless I had seen it, of an 
American having such patience.” 

When, looking five years older, Owen D 
Young returned to the U. S., he was as 
weary as he was modest in asking New 
York City not to give him a public recep- 
tion. Also, he was in a hurry to get back 
to his private life. His son Charles was 
getting married next day in Cleveland. 
He was due after that at Elihu Root’s col- 
lege, Hamilton, to receive an honorary de- 
gree. From there he wanted to go and rest 
at Van Hornesville, which is still his home 
town in a very real sense. He was born 
there the day the late great Theodore 
Roosevelt was having his 16th birthday 
party, Oct. 27, 1874. Everyone there still 
calls him “Owen.” He has kept Van 
Hornesville growing up with him, not by 
taking it in hand the way Henry Ford or 
a Rockefeller might do, but by getting his 
neighbors to join him in improvements. 
He has not expanded his home farm to 
gobble up the town, but stopped at 700 
acres. When the little red schoolhouse 
was rebuilt along Colonial lines as sug- 
gested by him, he put on overalls, helped 
gather fieldstone, and swung a pick, be- 
sides paying all bills. He wanted this 
school to be a model of city and country 
advantages for rural education. When they 
put up a plaque with the names of the 
builders and what each had done, he 
paired his name with the village patri- 
arch’s: 

ABRAM-TILYOU AND OWEN-D YOUNG 
Rocking Chair Consultants 

The activities of a Man-of-the-Year are 
bound to be manifold. Being board chair- 
man of General Electric Co. and Radio 
Corp. might not keep some men very 
busy, but it keeps Owen D. Young busy 
because of another quality which made 
him internationally invaluable at Paris: 
his sensitiveness to, his prescience of the 
Future. Never a technician, he is nonethe- 
less obsessed with the idea that some day 
it may be possible to write a message on a 
pad at one’s desk or bedside and have it 
instantaneously transmitted to the ad- 
dressee anywhere on earth. No trained 
artist, he has been stirred, by Radio 
Corp.'s development from a communica- 
tions business into an amusement busi- 
ness, to ponder the potentialities of radio 
as the basis of a new national art form, 
especially for a new generation unham- 
pered by old art forms. Never a moralist, 
he has said: “In no other profession | be- 
sides Business], not excepting the min- 
istry and the law, is the need for wide 
information, broad sympathies and di- 
rected imagination so great.’’ Always that 
kind of a business man, he has foreseen 
the necessity of national communications 
monopoly, wires and wireless, govern- 
ment-controlled if not government-owned, 
to meet world competition. 

It was this last foresight which took 


*A second son, John, was killed in a motor 
accident in 1926. The daughter, Josephine, was 
graduated from Bryn Mawr in 1928 Philip. 
third son, is a sophomore at St. Lawrence Col 
lege. Richard, youngest son, is in primary 
school. 
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him last month to Washington, D. C., and, 
by a quirk of human affairs, to the border- 
land of another phase of the future. The 
Senators who asked him to come and tell 
about Radio Corp.’s plan for selling its 
communications business to International 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., were far less 
interested in his business ideas than in the 
effect which those ideas, publicly expressed, 
might have upon Owen D. Young’s chances 
of becoming the Democratic party’s candi- 
date for President of the U. S. in 1932 or 
1936. No man of Mr. Young’s acumen 
could have failed to sense the under- 
currents of that hearing, with Senators 
Wheeler of Montana and Dill of Washing- 
ton trying to embarrass him and Senators 
Tydings of Maryland and Hawes of Mis- 
sourl trying to protect him. Perceiving 
the situation Mr. Young insisted on talk- 
ing economics, nor did he hesitate to 
startle the Senators—and many of his 
conservative business acquaintances—with 
his frankness, notably his opinion that 
investment value is a fairer base than 
replacement value upon which to scale the 
profits of such public utilities as radio 
companies. 

His visit with the Senate was not Mr. 
Young’s only visit in Washington last 
month. As deputy chairman of the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank he has given 
far more time to stabilizing the U. S. finan- 
cial structure than to Europe’s. It was 
in this capacity that President Hoover 
asked him to go down for two of the post- 
stock-crash Confidence Conferences. Mr. 
Young went, of course. He has never 
refused Herbert Hoover anything except, 
in 1928, his vote. He would hate to refuse 
Herbert Hoover anything and Mr. Hoover 
knows it. Regardless of what the Demo- 
crats do to make or unmake Mr. Young 
as presidential timber, it is unlikely that 
President Hoover needs to worry. He is 
probably the last Republican, as a person 
and as a type, that Democrat Young 
would choose to run against. The same is 
true in the case of Dwight Whitney Mor- 
row, his onetime colleague on the General 
Electric board of directors, with whom 
Mr. Young has already received a head- 
line nomination for 1936 (Time, Dec. 30). 
It is also true, however, that no man has 
ever refused the official nomination. 


HUSBANDRY 


Tobacco Tax 


To the Federal Farm Board, tobacco is 
an agricultural product worthy of relief. 
To the Treasury, tobacco is a highly valu- 
able tax-producing commodity which 
brings in some 434 millions, or one-eighth 
of all U. S. internal revenue. Last week, 
Treasury and Farm Board braced them- 
selves for a tug-of-war over the tobacco 
tax. 

First tug was given by James Clifton 
Stone, vice-chairman of the Federal Farm 
Board. From Kentucky, he represents to- 
bacco growers on the Board. His proposal: 
a 50% reduction in all U. S. tobacce taxes. 
At the Capitol Senator Alben William 
Barkley of Kentucky and other members 
from tobacco-growing States were cheered 
at this potent support for their efforts, so 





far ineffectual, to “relieve” tobacco grow- 
ers by a tax cut. 

On each 15¢ package of 20 cigarets is 
gummed a blue Internal Revenue stamp 
with De Witt Clinton’s face upon it. That 
stamp costs the purchaser 6¢. From the 
other 9¢ the retailer, the wholesaler and 
the manufacturer deduct their profits. For 
the actual tobacco in the 20 cigarets the 
grower receives between 14¢ and 2¢. 

In the name of farm relief Vice-Chair- 
man Stone would cut the tax on 20 ciga- 
rets to 3¢ which, he believes, would reduce 
the cost to the consumer and increase the 
sum received by the grower. Vice-Chair- 
man Stone argued that such a cut would 
before long double tobacco consumption 
in the U. S. with the result that the Treas- 
ury would collect as much in tobacco taxes 
as it does now. 

Vice-Chairman Stone was. less con- 
cerned about cigarets—more than 100 bil- 








QOU.GU. 
TogBacco’s STONE 
. for bigger, more generous, more public 
plug-passing. 


lion of which were sold in the first ten 
months of 1929, an increase of 13% over 
1928—than he was about chewing and 
smoking tobacco. There has been a 1% 
decline in plugs. Vice-Chairman Stone’s 
august and expert explanation was this: 

“Formerly when a man bought a plug 
of tobacco to chew he got a good-sized 
piece that enabled him to be generous in 
sharing it with his fellows. Now, largely 
due to the tax, the plug commonly used 
does not contain more than a half a dozen 
good-sized chews. The buyer. . . seeks 
privacy when he takes a chew in order to 
avoid sharing it with others.” 


ARMY & NAVY 

Gold Star Pilgrimage 

Last week the War Department an- 
nounced detailed plans for the pilgrimage 
of 6.730 gold star widows and mothers to 
the European graves of their War dead. 
By act of Congress last spring, the pil- 
grims will be given not only free transpor- 


tation but also allowances for food, tips, 
taxi fares, incidentals. They may stay two 
days in New York, two weeks in Europe. 
Guides and interpreters will accompany 
them to U. S. cemeteries, six in France, 
one in Belgium, one in England. Most of 
the women will go next summer, the rest 
within three years. 


PROHIBITION 
Bullets at Buffalo 


Last week another federal bullet killed 
another suspected liquor trafficker, started 
another U. S. v. State wrangle for juris- 
diction. In ice-strewn Buffalo Harbor on 
Christmas night a Coast Guard craft came 
upon a speedboat without lights. In it 
were two men. The coast guardsmen 
opened fire on the suspected smuggler, 
fatally wounding Eugene F. Downey Jr.. 
onetime railroad police sergeant, son of 
a Buffalo police lieutenant. His companion 
escaped. 

The Guardsmen’s Story: The speed- 
boat was a known narcotic and liquor 
runner; stop signals and warning shots 
were unheeded; the craft was fired on as 
it fled guiltily away; not until half an 
hour later was it found, docked, the dying 
Downey in the cockpit waving his hand 
feebly. Although the guardsmen found 
neither drugs nor liquid aboard, they 
emphasized the fact that Downey was out 
on bail, charged with smuggling. 

Story of Downey’s Doctor: The slain 
man must have been standing when shot. 
suggesting that the speedboat was stopped 
when fired upon. He said that Downey 
had bled to death because the guardsmen 
had not called for help or administered 
first aid. While they loitered, city police 
summoned an ambulance and a fire truck. 
hoisted the inert 200-lb. Downey out of 
the launch. 

The State’s Attorney at Buffalo appealed 
to Attorney-General William DeWitt 
Mitchell for jurisdiction to investigate. 
The U. S. Attorney offered to codperate. 
insisting however that the three guards- 
men were within their rights. The State’s 
Attorney began his investigation, looking 
toward a manslaughter trial of the guards- 
men in state courts. 

Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
Seymour Lowman defended the shooting 
officers, taking their word that the speed- 
boat was a “rum runner,” pointing out 
that Downey’s companion had plenty of 
time to throw a cargo of liquor overboard 
before the boat docked. 

@ Near Ruston, La. on Christmas Eve. 
Sheriff A. J. Thigpen and two deputies 
dug up a gallon jug of whiskey near the 
house of Farmer Philip Harris. When 
they entered the house, the farmer made 
“a suspicious move” toward his coat 
pocket. The sheriff shot him dead. 

@ Cruising off Newport, R. I. one night 
last week, a coast guard patrol boat leveled 
its searchlight on a dark, low hull bearing 
the number C-5677. Guardsmen, recogniz- 
ing the liquor-runner-suspect Black Duck 
shouted stop orders. When the Black Duck 
veered to speed away, guardsmen opened 
fire, killed three suspected smugglers, 
wounded a fourth. 
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Dry Discord 

President Hoover at the Gridiron Club 
dinner last month heard the shade of His- 
torian John Fiske reveal “the truth” about 
Lincoln’s attitude toward slavery. Fiske 
quoted Lincoln as saying: “The great 
issue of slavery must be met. We are en- 
gaged in a noble experiment. ...I am 
appointing a commission to go into the 
whole labor situation, including slavery, 
which will report sometime, somewhere, 
somehow.” 


The President could smile at this 
parody of his appointment of the National 
Law Enforcement Commission. But it 
was no smiling matter for him last week 
when senators, instead of Gridiron jape- 
sters, began.in earnest to hector his com- 
mission and the Administration’s Prohibi- 
tion policy. 

Democratic Dry Senator Harris of 
Georgia, hearing that one commissioner 
was dickering for a four-year lease on a 
Washington home, threatened to withhold 
the commission’s expense money unless it 
ceased its secret activities. Exclaimed 
Senator Harris: “Every enemy of Prohi- 
bition is in favor of the commission .. . 
acting behind closed doors and conducting 
their deliberations for years.” He de- 
manded a report from the commission to 
justify its existence. 

While the commission maintained its 
grave-like silence, one of the commission- 
ers, U. S. District Judge Paul John Mc- 
Cormick, returned to his Los Angeles 
home for the holidays. There, “speaking 
as an individual,” he gave an interview on 
the commission’s work, in which he saw 








Keystone 


U.S. Jupce Paut Joun McCormick 


. talked of castles and the Constitution. 


two major problems—Prohibition enforce- 
ment and “governmental lawlessness.” De- 
ploring the search of private homes by 
Dry agents without warrants, he ob- 
served: 

“Tt is a gross misuse and denial of con- 
stitutional rights of citizens and a menace 


to life and property. A man’s home is his 
castle and the practice of entering it for 
Prohibition enforcement, without recourse 
to legal procedure, should be abolished.” 

Despite the fact that Judge McCormick 
had lately sat on the U. S. bench in Man- 
hattan, had there issued many a Dry pad- 
lock order against Broadway night clubs, 
Senator Harris cried: “Just what I feared! 

. . An encouragement to violations of 
the law... . A partisan against Prohibi- 
tion unfit to hold office on the commission. 
. . . Prohibition forces will be greatly dis- 
appointed if the President does not re- 
move this man... .” 

Senator Borah, arch-campaigner last 
year for Herbert Hoover, swerved off in 
a new direction when he contributed this 
statement to the growing discussion: 

“I’m not deeply concerned about a re- 
port from the commission... . If it 
should report, it will not tell us anything 
that we do not know. . . . The only thing 
is to find the kind of officials who will 
enforce the law. . . . It will never be en- 
forced by the present personnel from top 
to bottom. I’m more interested in officials 

. than in the theories and dissertations 
of the commission.” 

The “top” of the “present personnel,” 
Secretary of the Treasury Andrew Wil- 
liam Mellon, had not had a good night’s 
sleep for a week before the Borah blast. 
It was not the problems of Prohibition 
that kept him awake, however, but rough 
seas in the Bahamas whither he had 
cruised aboard the yacht Vagabondia. 
Putting in to San Juan, Porto Rico, Sec- 
retary Mellon got some rest at a hotel. 

In his absence defense of Prohibition, 
as is, fell upon Attorney-General Mitchell 
who retorted to Senator Borah: 

“There never has been greater zeal and 
activity . . . great handicaps. . . . When 
Congress is ready to consider and adopt 
legislation to carry out the Administra- 
tion’s recommendations for more adequate 
law enforcement machinery, those whose 
duty it is to enforce the law will be able 
to accomplish more. . . . Determined and 
unceasing pressure from the President 
for enforcement. . . . Such deficiencies as 
exist . . . are not due to lack of will... 
either at the top or the bottom.” 

Chimed in Prohibition Commissioner 
Doran: “To say that Prohibition cannot 
be enforced with present personnel comes 
perilously near to saying that it cannot be 
enforced at all.” 

All this eruption of talk was most 
bothersome to President Hoover. It was 
a topic he had hoped to muffle away while 
his commission studied it and many an- 
other matter. Wets kept out of the hub- 
bub while Drys waged a factional war. 
Around Washington spread a belief that 
professional prohibitors in Congress really 
suspected the commission might recom- 
mend changes in the Dry law. 

President Hoover called in Senators 
Harris and Borah, soothed them with kind 
words. Chairman George Woodward 
Wickersham announced that his commis- 
sion’s report on “Law Enforcement” was 
ready. Undersecretary of the Treasury 
Mills plotted out a scheme of enforcement 


improvements whereby the coast guard 
and the border patrol would be unified, 
the number of ports of entry along the 
border reduced. From the White House 
emanated intimations of more shake-ups, 
further reorganizations, in the enforce- 
ment service; of the President’s putting 
U. S. district attorneys on their mettle. 














International 


Tue ATTORNEY-GENERAL 


. spoke up for a sea-tossed colleague. 


Senator Sheppard of Texas, author of the 
18th Amendment, dusted off his bill to 
make liquor-buyers as culpable as boot- 
leggers. Senator Harris prepared to renew 
his demand to double enforcement ap- 
propriations, bringing them up to 30 mil- 
lions per year. Dry Senator Norris of 
Nebraska entered the general excitement 
by joining Senator Brookhart of Iowa in 
a loud demand ‘for Secretary Mellon's 
resignation. 

Construing this as an attack on the 
President, the latter’s good friend, Senator 
Jones of Washington, author of the famed 
Five & Ten Law, announced: “The Presi- 
dent believes in Prohibition as sincerely 
as I do. ... The President is doing his 
best.”” Which prompted Senator Borah to 
thunder again. Said he: “Washing your 
hands with sightless soap in the presence 
of the President will not bring effective 
service!” 

Senator Borah also added: “The permit 
system itself is a scandal. . . . Practically 
open saloons are running in the jurisdic- 
tion of district attorney after district at- 
torney. ...I don’t mean simply New 
York or Chicago; ‘I mean a condition 
which prevails throughout the country.” 

Since Senator Borah is undoubtedly a 
power, indeed one of the most potent 
powers that got President Hoover elected, 
something had to be done and done 
quickly. So Attorney-General Mitchell is- 
sued orders to each & every district attor- 
ney, forbidding them to dismiss any liquor 
cases on court dockets without explicit 
permission from the Department of Jus- 
tice. 
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FISCAL 
Tax Refunds 


As required by law the Treasury last 
week made public the voluminous list of 
taxes it had refunded for the fiscal year 
1929 to thousands of corporations and 
citizens the country over. Newsmen in 
Washington scribbled down columns of 
local names and figures, telegraphed them 
to home papers. So great was the public 
curiosity about private financial affairs 
that the New York Times printed eight 
pages solid with taxpayers’ names and 
their refunds. 

Two principal causes of refunds result- 
ing from overtaxation: 1) court rulings 
settling disputed intricacies of the revenue 
law, already complex beyond ordinary 
comprehension; 2) overpayments due to 
miscalculation by honest taxpayers. Ac- 
cording to the Treasury, a vast majority 
of taxpayers figure and pay their taxes on 
the safe side, trusting the Treasury to 
return the change rather than inviting the 
Treasury’s suspicion of them as_ tax- 
dodgers. 

Refunds amounted to $190,164.359 last 
year. Large as this sum may seem, it was 
relatively small, for the Treasury at the 
same time collected $405.855.475 in 
back and additional taxes. The refunds 
amounted to only about 3% of gross tax 
collections, a margin of error which caused 
the Treasury no concern. 

Largest refund: Carnegie Steel Co. (U. 
S. steel subsidiary), $25,847,259. Insur- 
ance companies collected some 35 millions 
from the Treasury as a result of a recent 
Supreme Court interpretation of income 
from tax-exempt securities held by such 
companies. 

Because the Treasury does not publish 
the whys and wherefores of each refund, 
many a senator has made Joud complaint 
against the secret system of refunds. In 
the past one of the loudest complainants 
has been-Senator James Couzens of Mich- 
igan. This year’s list carries a tax refund 
of $989,883 for him. No explanations were 
necessary because, as everyone knows, the 
U. S. had sued Senator Couzens for $10.- 
000,000 as unpaid taxes on his profits from 
the sale of his Ford Motor Co. stock. had 
not only lost its case but had been ordered 
to return to the Senator $989,883 in taxes 
he had already paid. 

Sample tax refunds: Mary Pickford 
Fairbanks ($10,163), John Davison Rocke- 
feller ($157.227). Mortimer Schiff ($429.- 
804), estate of William Jennings Bryan 
($8,253 California Wine Association 
($23,116), Thomas Alva Edison ($923), 
Edna Ferber ($3.791). 


JUDICIARY 
A Judge’s Friends 


Early in December a pretentious restau- 
rant called the Roman Gardens in the 
borough of The Bronx, New York City, 
was the scene of a bounteous banquet. 
Guest of honor was handsome, thickset 
City Magistrate Albert H. Vitale, who had 
just returned from a vacation. With this 


vigorous representative of the Law there 
sat down seven men whose faces appear 
in Manhattan’s rogues’ gallery. There 
were also several other suspicious persons, 
a group of local businessmen, a police 
detective, and a swart gentleman called 
Ciro Terranova alias Morello, commonly 
known as the “Artichoke King,’’* and be- 
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New York’s VITALE 
He dined with rogues. 


lieved to possess a limousine equipped with 
bullet-proof glass. 

After Magistrate Vitale and friends had 
feasted, sung and speechified, there were 
footfalls on the stairs. Seven men entered 
the room and held up the crowd. One of 
the gunmen had a handkerchief over his 
face and carried two revolvers; the others 
worked with faces bare and bland. They 
acquired some $5,000 worth of cash and 
jewelry and several firearms. They met no 
resistance at all from Police Detective 
Arthur C. Johnson, an imposing fellow 
who had held that position for 17 years 
and thrice been recommended for bravery. 
His gun was one of those taken away by 
the hold-up men. 

Police Detective Johnson was demoted 
to Patrolman and scheduled to be tried 
for conduct unbecoming an officer. It was 
at this trial, which began last week in 
New York under the personal supervision 
of dapper Police Commissioner Grover 
Aloysius Whalen, that the Bronx banquet 
began to seem an astonishing affair. 

Patrolman Johnson testified that a few 

hours after the gunmen had escaped with 
their booty, Magistrate Vitale had called 
him into his office in the Tepicano Demo- 
cratic Club nearby and there returned his 
revolver. He said he had asked the magis- 
trate where he had procured the gun, 
where it had come from, and that the 
magistrate had replied: “I cannot tell 
you. . . . I do not know.” 
*Artichokes in the U. S., grown chiefly in 
California, are rare vegetables. Mr. Terranova 
is said to control a_ sales network virtually 
amounting to an artichoke monopoly in Man- 
hattan markets. 


Sensational evidence was provided by 
Inspector Joseph J. Donovan of the 
Bureau of Criminal Identification who de- 
clared that his subordinates had learned 
that the hold-up had been a fake. Alleged 
reason: Ciro Terranova had negotiated 
with a Chicago gunman to kill two famed 
gangsters, Frankie Marlow, who was found 
with three shots through his head near a 
Flushing, L. I., cemetery (Time, July 8) 
and Frankie Yale, who was riddled while 
automobile driving in Brooklyn (Time, 
July 9, 1928). Terranova had signed a 
contract agreeing to pay $20,000 for the 
two killings. He had delivered $5,000, but 
because he had withheld the rest, the killer 
had threatened to turn the contract over 
to the police. Whereupon Terranova had 
arranged to meet the killer at the Bronx 
banquet for a settlement, had obtained the 
contract by means of the fake robbery. 

This lurid hypothesis was dismissed by 
District Attorney McGeehan of The Bronx 
with the remark: “I see no purpose to be 
served in summoning Terranova.” Mr 
Terranova himself, interviewed in_ his 
Spanish mansion, extensively decorated 
with stuffed birds, in Pelham Manor, 
N. Y., denied that he was at the dinner, 
stated that there is nothing unusual about 
his limousine. 

Meanwhile Police Commissioner Whalen 
entrained for Chicago where Police Com- 
missioner William F. Russell exhibited the 
city’s traffic situation and they discussed 
ballistics (study of bullets, firearms, etc. ) 
as an aid to crime detection. And the New 
York Bar Association prepared to investi- 
gate the career of Magistrate Vitale. They 
had secured a folder inscribed with his 
name which was found among the records 
of the murdered gambler Arnold Rothstein 
(Time, Dec. 24, 1928). Magistrate 
Vitale, finding himself enmeshed in a case 
which involved three of the most unsavory 
names in recent New York history—Mar- 
low, Yale, Rothstein—kept his peace. 


Evye-Blacker 

Before Magistrate Sylvester Sabbatino 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., one day last week 
stood David Weiss, 17, U. S. Junior Com- 
munist Leaguer, charged with soliciting 
alms for textile strikers. 

Declared the judge to the prisoner-at- 
the-bar: “What you need is for me to 
have you in a two-by-four room. What I 
would do to you! I'd blacken your eyes 
and give you some real American spirit 
and do for you what your parents should 
have done. . . . We spend billions in this 
country for schools and what have we 
educated here—a mongrel and a moron. 
...I1 have six kiddies myself and my 
oldest girl is ten. She knows who God is 
and the laws of the country. Down at 
my house we have a cat-o’-nine-tails. 1 
show it, and that is all . . . that is needed. 
. I am not going to send you to jail. 
That would make a martyr out of you.* 
Get out of this courtroom. You are not 
fit to be here.” 








*Paraphrase of the White House’s statement 
last month when the young Communists pick- 
eted it (True, Dec. 23). Said the White House: 

A night in jail is only doing them the 
favor of giving them a cheap martyrdom.’ 
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“We need a plane— 


RAVEL in business is a necessity. 
| A survey conducted by one man- 
ufacturing company showed that 


even the chief engineer traveled 35 days each year 
— time that cost a total of $2,804.20 in salary, and 
was lost for productive work while he was away 


from his desk. In addition, every other important 
official, from president to assistant sales manager, 
averaged more than 4 days a month on the road— 
time that could have been reduced to a minimum 
by the use of fast air transportation. 


The total travel bill for this firm last year—including 
salaries and other expenses—was $22,748.00. Asa 
means to economize, one of the executives advised 
the president to purchase an airplane — and after a 
thorough investigation the company bought a Ryan 
Brougham. While the Ryan cost $13,250.00, it ac- 


RE 
BUILDERS OF LINDBERGH'S RYAN 








even our chief en meer travels 35 days a year” 
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tually paid for itself in one year in 
time saved. And, more significant 
still, the company has since secured 
more business, made more contacts and enjoyed 
greater prestige than at any other period in its history. 


In this country of vast distances and dollars-and- 
cents valuation on time, Ryan airplanes are business 
assets. With a speed of 150 m. p.h. and a cruising 
range of 700 miles they save countless hours and 
enlarge every executive’s field of activity. And a 
Ryan costs but thirty-two cents a mile to operate — 
with allowance for writing off the entire depreci- 
ation in the first year. 


Let us tell you more about Ryan airplanes ~ show 


you how they can completely solve the transpor- 
tation problem for your company. 


“SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS” 


DETROIT AIRCRAFT 


UNION TRUST BUILDING, DETROIT 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
RYAN AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
PARKS AIR COLLEGE, INCORPORATED 

AIRCRAFT PARTS COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
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PARKS AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
EASTMAN AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
BLACKBURN AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


MARINE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
GROSSE ILE AIRPORT, INCORPORATED 
GLIDERS, INCORPORATED 
AIRCRAFT DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 
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Leadership 


vvv Aviation is 


Transportation. 

Civic Leaders Must 

Study Its Relation to 
Community 
Prosperity 


1 NYTHING that pertains to 
Transportation admittedly 
contributes to the scale of 
living of any progressive municipality, 


The problem of making Aviation con- 
tribute most to the growth and pros- 
perity of your community, is one which 
challenges the vision, ability and action 
of its most public-spirited citizens. It 
requires scientific and thorough study 
if it is to be solved, soundly and 
permanently. 


Since 1906, the engineers of Merick- 
Wildish & Company have been working 
with cities, corporations and individ- 
uals in the development of major 
projects of this character. Based on 
long experience, their surveys are prac- 
tical, their performance 
economically sound. 


An interesting booklet of facts 
that will be of real assistance to 
you in approaching the all-im- 
portant question of Air Trans- 
portation in relation to the pros- 
perity of your community, has 
just been issued. A copy will be 
sent to you upon request with- 
out cost or obligation. Simply 
use the convenient coupon be- 
low or address: 


MERICK-WILDISH & Co 


Engineering Since 1906 
SURVEYS DESIGNS 


CONSTRUCTION & MANAGEMENT 


5304 LAKE PARK AVENUE 
CHICAGO 





' 

— Merick-Wildish & Company 

: 5304 Lake Park Avenue, Chicago 

. Without obligation, kindly send me a 
5 (COPY of your booklet. 

' 
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Stanford v. Army 

The Army varsity rehearsed their plays 
against a plebe team which not only knew 
all the Stanford formations but even wore 
white, cardinal-banded Stanford jersies. 
The Army varsity enjoyed a big Christmas 
tree and a jocular ceremony at which gifts 
which had been sent from home were dis- 
tributed by Trainer Frank Wandle. The 
Army varsity gave retiring Coach Biff 
Jones a white-gold watch. A San Francisco 
department store gave the Army varsity 
a 20 per cent discount; the cadets liked 
this because they are not allowed to carry 
much money. 

Then on the appointed day the Army 
varsity ran into the Stanford stadium at 
Palo Alto which is gaily decorated with 
green and cardinal paint. A few lacy 
clouds were drifting across a bright sky 
toward the Sierras. Christmas festivities 
left about 18,000 of the 88,000 seats 
empty. 

Murrel plunged for the first touchdown, 
and Red Cagle threw a 19-yard pass to 
Hutchinson which gained another. Stan- 
ford’s mammoth Fleishhacker and agile 
Smalling each smashed across and Stan- 
ford also made a safety. First half score: 
Stanford, 14; Army, 13. Then the men 
in cardinal and white began drubbing the 
men in gold. Reverses, plain, fancy and 





| bogus—elaborate new maneuvers by Coach 


Glenn (“Pop”) Warner—carried the Stan- 
ford team three times to the Army goal. 
Twice again Chuck Smalling bashed across; 
once again Fleishhacker asserted his 220 
pounds. Smalling left the field with an 
ovation such as his great Stanford fullback 
forerunner, Ernie Nevers, used to hear. 
Red Cagle had played his last game for 
Army. Biff Jones had coached his last 
game for Army. Again Westerners could 
boast that Western football is best. The 
score: Stanford, 34, Army, 13. 








Bowling 

Not many people can watch a bowling 
match. About 250 were sitting last week 
in the little L-shaped stand extemporized 
behind and down one side of Dwyer’s 
Broadway alleys in Manhattan, watching 
Joe Falcaro and Joe Scribner shoot for 
the world’s championship. An exciting 
moment had arrived, a climax that had 
been nine days brewing, half the time in 
Detroit, where the match started, but 
Scribner paid no attention to the shouts 
that followed each little wooden thunder- 
storm as his strikes took the pins. A tall, 
tight-lipped, plainly dressed fellow, look- 
ing more like a sexton than a sportsman, 
he bowled with a quick yet automatic mo- 
tion and uncanny accuracy at the spot be- 
tween No. 1 and No. 3 pins which a bowler 
must hit if he means to clean his alley. 
Joe Falcaro could hardly sit still while 
Scribner bowled, and when his own turn 
came he capered with excitement while the 
ball was on its way and gesticulated tri- 
umphantly or angrily after it had struck. 
At intervals he cried, “Atta boy, Joe!” 

Falcaro had won the fifth block. He 
had been 38 pins behind when it began, 
but he won it by 195. Then Scribner 
started. Bowling as duffers bowl] in their 


dreams, he made the scorer put down for 
him again and again that little mark in the 
corner of his card which means that a 
bowler has taken all ten pins with his first 
ball. He had pulled up to within 46 of 
Falcaro. Even Falcaro’s black-eyed friends, 
habitués of “Falcaro’s Recreations,” the 
alley and indoor golf course he runs with 








Lav. 


©l 
CHAMPION FALCARO 


... little wooden thunderstorms. 


his brother and brother-in-law in a Man- 
hattan suburb, had to give Scribner a 
hand. The pin-boys were glaring at Fal- 
caro because in his nervousness he bowled 
so hard that the pins were flying every 
which way. He made his score safe again, 
and though Scribner won the last block it 
made no difference. Total pins were what 
counted for the title and the winner’s cut 
of the purse—Falcaro 12,932, Scribner 
12,803. 








“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 

Anne Morgan, sister of John Pierpont 
Morgan, attending a meeting at the Amer- 
ican Woman’s Association’s Manhattan 
clubhouse, hung her $3,000 baby lamb 
coat in the hall, returned to find a shabby 
fur garment in its place. 

—_— oOo 

Vincent E. O’Neill, 50, member of the 
Board of Governors and onetime Vice 
President of the New York Curb Ex- 
change explained why he was retiring. Said 
he: “Some years ago I asked a broker 
friend of mine why he was leaving the 
Street and he said, ‘I prefer to travel on a 
steamer rather than in a wheel chair,’ and 
I've never forgotten that.” 

The late Mrs. George Herman 
(“Babe”) Ruth’s executors opened her 
safe deposit box in a Boston bank, ex- 
pected to find some $50,000 worth of 
jewelry, found less than $3,000 worth. 
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Lou Tellegen, actor, fell asleep in an 
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On September 21, the sun started off for his 
winter vacation in the south. From November 
till May he is but a pale ghost of his summer self, 
and his health-giving rays, so rich in vitamin- 
power, reach us for only a short time each day. 

But Nature has wisely stored up for us a pre- 
cious supply of vitamins in the livers of the codfish 
that swarm off the fishing banks in fall and winter. 
So hounteous is this supply of vitamins that 
cod-liver oil is recognized as the greatest natural 
source of both Vitamins A and D. 

Because it is rich in Vitamin A, cod-liver oil 
helps to promote growth and build up resistance 
to disease. Physicians very often prescribe cod- 
liver oil for children at this time of year to help 
them through the winter—to help keep them 
free from colds and other illnesses. Grown-ups, 
also, whose resistance is too low to withstand the 
exposures of winter, are finding cod-liver oil a 
sensible thing to take. 

Because it contains also Vitamin D, cod-liver 
oil is a valuable aid in the prevention of rickets. 
Thousands of happy, growing youngsters have 
straight, sturdy limbs and sound teeth due to the 
cod-liver oil which they have taken regularly 


since babyhood. 


TIME 


When your physician prescribes cod-liver oil 
for you or for your children, you naturally want 
a cod-liver oil of the highest purity—and, above 
all, one that is exceptionally rich in vitamins. In 
Parke-Davis Standardized Cod-liver Oil the quan- 
tity of vitamins is definitely measured by a series 
of rigid standardization tests. Each teaspoonful 
contains as much resistance-building Vitamin A 
as one pound of the best creamery butter, or 1] 
pints of whole milk, or 9 eggs; and as much 
rickets-preventing Vitamin D as 714 eggs. 

Ask your druggist for Parke-Davis Standard- 
ized Cod-liver Oil. He has it in two sizes—4- 


ounce and 16-ounce bottles. 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 


The world’s largest makers of pharmaceutical and biological products 


Parke-Davis 


STANDARDIZED 


Cod-liver Oil 
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NEW celuxe 


OLDEN STAT 


LIMITED 


Direct — to the Sunny Southwest 


Shortest and best way Chicago to El Paso-Juarez, Tucson, 
Chandler, Phoenix, Indio, Palm Springs, Agua Caliente— 
quickest by many hours. 

Winter Paradise — palatial hotels — delightful ranches. Days 
of golf, tennis, polo, horseback riding, ranch sports inter- 
spersed with hours of luxurious ease;—and nights!—A 
Venetian night was never more entrancing than the shim- 
mering starlit desert! 


No Extra Fare 


Superfine—Expressing the Utmost 
in Travel Luxury 


Convenient Schedule—Minimum daylight hours 
en route—Only 2 days Chicago to California— 
3 days from Coast to Coast 


Rock Island-Southern Pacific Golden State Route—direc 
low altitude warm winter way to Los Angeles and San 
Diego. Through sleepers from St. Louis and Minneapolis. 


OCK ISLAN 


THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE 


For detailed information, mail this coupon 
Rock Island Vacation Travel Service Bureau 
769 La Salle Street Station, Chicago, IIl. 
Please send me literature descriptive of Arizona and California and full informa- 
tion regarding train schedules and service via Golden State Route 
OE a — ithe . —o, 
Address be 











Atlantic City hotel while smoking, was 
rescued from the blazing bed, taken to 
a hospital suffering burns on his hips. 
Against his physician’s advice he appeared 
in the premiére of a new play, Overture. 
“If we need American ships and Ameri- 
can banks for our foreign trade, our need 
for an army of trained salesmen and 
employes is more acute. Following aca- 
demic education it is, of course, necessary 
to have practical training. If a man 
doesn’t know his product he is lost, even 
if he can write as many volumes as Sir 
Walter Scott. The first necessity for a 


| young man engaged in foreign trade is a 


knowledge of the particular business in 
which he is employed. ... We have 
seized unfairly the commerce of no people. 
We have taken no mean advantage of the 
extremity of others’—President James 
Augustine Farrell of United States 
Steel Corp., essaying in the current North 
American Review. 


a 


Dwight Filley Davis Jr. and Cynthia 
Davis, son and daughter of the Governor- 
General of the Philippines, automobile 
riding in Washington with Peter O. 
de Treschow, Counselor of the Danish 
Legation, ran into a carful of Negroes, 
suffered minor cuts and bruises. 


° 


George William Cardinal Munde- 
lein’s automobile (blue Duesenberg lim- 
ousine) was stolen while his chauffeur was 


| delivering Christmas presents in Chicago. 


Detectives found it ten minutes later a 
few blocks away, arrested the thief. 


Ishbel, apple-cheeked daughter of 
Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald of 
Great Britain, received a telegram from 
Prime Minister William Lyon Mac- 
kenzie King of Canada saying that as 
a Christmas present a 10,000-ft. peak near 
Banff was henceforth to be known as 
Mount Ishbel. 


— 6 


Van Duzer Burton, Baltimore social- 
ite, gave a ball at his home near Monkton, 


| Md. (once the house of dandaical Sports- 
| man Foxhall Keene). At midnight, while 
| the orchestra was playing a waltz, into the 








ballroom in his pink hunting. coat gravely 
rode Van Duzer Burton on Golden Eagle, 
his favorite hunter. 

Fire swooped upon “Hobcaw Barony,” 
island mansion of Bernard Mannes 
Baruch at moss-hung Georgetown, S. C., 
and totally destroyed it. Mr. Baruch and 
household, uninjured, withdrew to Kings- 


tree, S. C., 30 miles inland. 


William Tatem Tilden I, paired with 
an Englishman, won a tennis doubles match 
in Paris from Jean Borotra, paired with 
a Chilean. The stake: Christmas dinner. 


Princess Marie Jose of Belgium, fian- 
cée of Italy's Crown Prince Umberto, 


made a last-minute trip to Paris to com- 
plete her trousseau before her wedding, 


| Jan. 8. 
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WHAT WESTINGHOUSE 


IS DOING TO MODERNIZE TRANSPORTATION 





AT NEWARK, N. J., AMERICA’S FINEST AIRPORT 


DRAWN FOR WESTINGHOUSE BY C. PETER HELCK 





LIGHTING HAS BEEN INSTALLED BY WESTINGHOUSE 


Blazing the sky-riders’ trail 


Through miles of blackness sweep the gleaming 


shafts that guide night flyers to the welcome of 


light-bathed landing fields. Flying, which used 
to be thought of as dare-deviltry, is now “‘trans- 
portation”— safe, reliable, necessary — carried 
on by night as well as by day. And Westinghouse 
electrical equipment is an integral part of its 
safety and reliability. 

To blanket broad fields with brilliance free from 
confusing glare or dangerous shadows, skilled 
Westinghouse engineers have designed 
giant projectors, some of them a million 
‘andlepower in strength. Wherever they 
are installed, any airplane can swoop down 
from darkness into daytime safety for a 
perfect landing. 

Many a cloud-strewn 


lane, traveled 


nightly by carriers of the air-mail, is 
marked by the blaze of 


beacons, far removed from 


Westinghouse 


Electrification 





The Sign of a 
Westinghouse Dealer 


ordinary power supply, but provided with unfail- 
ing current by means of Westinghouse individual 
electric plants which can be installed anywhere. 

On the planes themselves, moreover, are pro- 
pellers of tough Westinghouse Micarta, the 
material that furnished propellers for the *‘South- 
” the “Question Mark,” and many 
another plane which has made aviation history. 


ern Cross, 


In airplane factories, also, Westinghouse is a part 
of aviation; Westinghouse motors give power to 
the tools that turn out parts for finished 
craft — boring, grinding, shaping, polish- 
ing, assembling. As _ aviation 
Westinghouse will be found serving the 
future needs of flying with the same skill 
and co-operation given to past develop- 


expands, 


ments, not only in aviation but in all 
branches of electrification for homes, 
mines, mills, farms, power 


Westinghouse plants, and transportation. 
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West Coast of Mexico~- 


fast 


Peele you know the world is 
small—that in January there’s 
more than one languorous breeze 
astir with whispers ‘of forgetfulness. 
Maybe before this you have looked 
across a cafe table the Old World 
has fragranced. 


nN © W 


A new, fast train carrying standard 
Pullmans and dining car leaves No- 
gales every day except Sunday. 48 
hours,.N logale sto Guadalajar a. Thence 


snirsiighe to Mexico City. 
But surely you have stifled a yawn 


at tales of old familiar, tourist-worn 
paths to winter’s summer sun. 


Through Pullmans from Los Angeles 
via Tucson and Nogales. Or, if Cali- 
fornia is not to be visited first, those 
from the east on SUNSET or GOLDEN 
STaTE Route can board the through 
Pullmans at Tucson, Arizona. 


Southern Pacific’s invitation to a 
new January June-land is written in 
new train service now in effect down 
the West Coast. 

It surrounds you with 
a comfortable bit of the 
America you knew— mod- 












train service 


ern Pullmans, a dining car styled 
by Southern Pacthc —and swiftly 
speeds you through the newest Old 
World. Mexico!—the little known, 
the little understood. A land of mys- 
terious origin and vast antiquity. 
Still medieval, yet in many ways as 
new as tomorrow. 

Come while it is unspoiled. Come 
before the sightseeing bus crowds 
out the ancient carriage—(even now 
the tractor crawls past the oxen and 
wooden plough). Dine under palms 
to the music of Old Spain; look out 
on a sun-filled sea that tumbles 
white to a lazy shore—before the 
sign goes up “Por Americano” 


f=) 


Southern Pacific 


Railroad Company of Mexico 


Write toO. P. Bartiert, 310 South 
Michigan Blvd., Chicago, or H. H. 
Gray, 531 Fifth Ave., New York City, 
for illustrated book, “West Coast of 
Mexico.”’ 
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FOREIGN NEWS 








FRANCE 


“Fail!” 

A Frenchman took a big black paint 
brush last week and did his best to write 
in the bright lexicon of the Hoover-Mac- 
Donald Five-Power Naval Conference the 
four-letter English word “Fail!” 

To write it in French was not enough 
for Prime Minister André Tardieu of 
France, who borrowed $3,340,000,000 in 
the U. S. as French High Commissioner 
during the War and vaunts his nickname 
of “L’Americain” (Time, Nov. 11). M. 
Tardieu knows that at least 99 million out 
of 119 million U. S. citizens are imperfect 
in their French, and that the State De- 
partment at moments of stress is capable 
of considerably toning down its summary 
of an unwelcome diplomatic note. 

Therefore the note which France sent in 
duplicate to all the naval parley Powers 
last week was handed out in an official 
English translation to U. S. correspondents 
at Paris, was handed out to Washington 
newsmen next day by the French embassy, 
but was not delivered to the State Depart- 
ment until four days afterwards. 

Since President Herbert Hoover has 
caused to be publicly made known that he 
is vexed when people write to him and give 
the letter to the press before he replies 
(Time, Aug. 26), it almost seemed last 
week that L’Americain had deliberately set 
out to double-vex the President. His action 
was applauded by the French Chamber 
of Deputies. Soon afterward the Cham- 
ber appropriated $50,000,000 to build 
seven submarines, six destroyers, one bat- 
tle cruiser, four auxiliary ships and to buy 
a goodly supply of torpedoes and shells. 

Yardstick Across Knee. To appreci- 
ate the French note one must recall that 
when President Hoover’s disarmament 
plan was first broached its two chief points 
were: 1) reduction, not mere limitation of 
armaments; and 2) reduction according to 
a mathematical formula, the ‘Hoover 
yardstick.” Furthermore the principal 
achievement of Messrs. Hoover and Mac- 
Donald at Washington was their public 
joint statement exalting the Kellogg Pact 
as the cornerstone of peace and disarma- 
ment, and their private decision that the 
question of “freedom of the seas” should 
not be raised at the London conference. 

But the French note asserts that to ar- 
rive at “naval agreement presupposes an 
understanding on the question of freedom 
of the seas” and says: 

“The British Government has stated 
that the Government of the United States 
and themselves based their conversations 
on the Paris Kellogg Pact. 

“The Paris Pact is based on the force 
of public opinion, which is great . . . but 
it cannot be looked upon as sufficient in its 
present state to guarantee the security of 
nations. 

“Tt was this consideration, no doubt, 
that prevented the British Government 
from contemplating a substantial reduc- 
tion in their naval armaments and the 
American Government from giving up the 
prompt execution of their latest naval pro- 
gram. 


“It is upon Article VIII of the covenant 
[of the League of Nations] that the 
French Government intend to base reduc- 
tions of their armaments. It is, indeed, 
upon this basis alone—a basis which does 
not imply a prior application of mathe- 
matical ratios [the “Hoover yardstick” | 

. . that it would be possible, in their 
opinion, to work out an agreement.” 

Such words are nothing short of first, 
reproaching the President with abandoning 
his major premise, reduction of arma- 
ments, then breaking the “Hoover yard- 
stick” across one’s knee, and finally wav- 
ing the red rag of the League of Nations 
at a Republican to see if he will charge 

Mr. Hoover did not charge last week. 
Instead he sent his most trusted diploma- 
tist, Hugh Simons Gibson, U. S. Ambassa- 
dor to Belgium, hotfooting to Paris to 
parley with Prime Minister Tardieu. 

Though mercilessly destructive in the 
main, the French note contained a brief 
constructive suggestion for a Mediter- 
ranean naval accord between France, 
Britain, Italy and Spain—a country not 
invited to the London parley. Since Oc- 
tober, Spain has waited hopefully for an 
invitation. Spurred by the French note. 
she last week virtually demanded admis- 
sion, Dictator Primo de Rivera citing 
‘“Spain’s duty to intervene . . . because 
of her geography and history.” 


GERMANY 


La France Uber Alles 


Because they are two of the mummest, 
most stand-offish men in Germany, there 
was excitement last week when a warm 











Wide World 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN’S CUNO 
. categorical against external pressure. 


handclasp and a brief joint statement 
momentarily linked those titanic shipping 
rivals, diminutive, roly-poly General Direc- 
tor Carl Stimming of North German Lloyd 
and tall, immaculate General Director Dr. 
Wilhelm Cuno of Hamburg-American. 

Dr. Cuno had just landed at Bremen 
with Herr Stimming from the crack ship 


of the latter’s line, the Bremen, fastest in 
the world. On the dock the two men ex- 
changed elaborate, guttural compliments, 
for Herr Stimming frequently crosses in 
Dr. Cuno’s ships—the idea being that one 
eye on the enemy is worth two on oneself. 
Stepping briskly into Herr Stimming’s 
office, the General Directors barked their 
joint statement at a bristle-haired male 
stenographer who neatly transcribed it 
thus: 

“It is categorically declared that a mer- 
ger of the North German Lloyd and the 
Hamburg American Line is entirely out of 
the question, and moreover that such a 
transaction would not be advantageous. 
Neither company would have reached its 
presei't development if it had not main- 
tained its independence. This independence 
the General Directors are determined to 
preserve, even against possible pressure 
from without.” 

Germans were saddened by this state- 
ment. It killed a popular rumor of long 
standing that the Fatherland’s two greatest 
shipmasters would pool their resources to 
build the largest ship in the world. True, 
Germans built the largest ships of today— 
the sisters Majestic and Leviathan—which 
belonged to the Hamburg American Line 
until seized by the Allies after and during 
the War. But the French Line now has 
under construction a ship designed to be 
bigger than the Leviathan or Majestic, 
faster than the Bremen, and German 
hearts are sore that Frenchmen are about 
to worst them. The super-ship, as yet 
nameless, is being built with utmost se- 
crecy as to exact details, in the largest 
French shipyards, Societé Anonyme des 
Chantiers et Ateliers de St. Nazaire, which 
had to be enlarged for the purpose by 
demolishing an entire block of buildings 
at the upper end of the shipway—a waste 
tut-tutted by thrifty Frenchmen. 

= 
Tickets @ Any Price 

Year ago the German State Railways 
slightly raised passenger fares, issued san- 
guine predictions that revenue for 1929 
would show an increase of 50,000,000 
marks ($11,900,000). 

Thrifty Germans weighed miles against 
marks, slow and cheap local trains against 
the several grades of German expresses, 
each with its slightly extra fare. Result 
reported last week: passenger train rev- 
enue did not bounce with the higher 
[ slumped 16,000,000 marks 





fares but 
($3,800,000). 

Freight rates were also increased a year 
ago, and grudging but helpless shippers 
paid an extra 200,000,000 marks ($47,- 
600,000). 

With a nice flair for the appropriate 
statistic, the German Railway Company 
cheerfully went on to reveal last week that 
even if the public had fooled them it had 
still bought one billion tickets during the 
year. “Seventeen printing shops print 
most of the tickets,” continued the chatty 
announcement, “but we have _ installed 
1,650 ticket-printing apparatuses in our 
most important ticket offices which can be 
instantly adjusted to print any ticket re- 
quired, together with any price.” 
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Foreign News—( Continued) 





RUSSIA 
W orld’s Record Woman 


The greatest Secretary of a Treasury on 
the Globe is not a male but a female, not 
Andrew William Mellon, not Philip Snow- 
den, but Mme Vera Yakovleva who last 
week was appointed Commissar of Finance 
to the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. 

Whereas Chancellor Snowden is charged 
with a British budget balancing at only 
£741,581,000 ($3,611,499,470), and Secre- 
tary Mellon carries on with but $3,643,- 
519,875, the Russian budget in Mme 
Yakovleva’s care balances at the stupen- 
dous total of Rubles 11,390,000,000 ($5,- 
854,370,000). 

Though the Soviet budget figure is the 
declaration of a sovereign state, and must 
be honored as such, it is also true that: 
1) the ruble is artificially maintained at 
its par value of 51¢ in Russia by shooting 
people caught selling or buying it for less; 
2) the Red budget is not only that of the 
government proper but includes receipts 
and expenditures from the state monopo- 
lies which carry on every sort of trade, 
plus mining, manufacturing, running the 
railways. 

Obscure, like nearly all the new crop of 
henchmen and henchwomen with whom 
Soviet Dictator Josef Stalin is gradually 
filling the Russian Cabinet, Mme Yakov- 
leva was until last week Assistant Com- 
missar of Education for the Russian 
Socialist Federated Soviet Republic. She 
is 44, boasts that she has never in all her 
life possessed as much as Rubles 1,000 
($510). Career: She became a revolu- 
tionist at deep-dimpled 19, flung a bomb, 
was exiled and imprisoned, grew morose 
and introspective, escaped, flung another 
bomb, was again exiled and imprisoned, 
became hard-featured and hollow-cheeked, 
again escaped, flung no more bombs, led 
the frugal, self-denying, intensely indus- 
trious life of a typical Communist zealot, 
rose steadily in the Party to her present 
dizzy eminence, where she is unquestion- 
ably the world’s record money-woman of 
all time. The Jewish Telegraph Agency 
exclusively announced last week from 
Moscow that the world’s record woman 


is a Jewess. 
a 


Honor Sullied, Puissance Mocked 


A diplomat of the old, punctilious 
school is M. Jean Herbette, Ambassador 
of the French Republic to the Soviet 
Union, dean of the Moscow diplomatic 
corps, veteran of a thousand manicures, 
husband of a onetime danseuse of the Paris 
opera. One morning, fortnight ago, his 
valet patted him into diplomatic uniform, 
adjusted the cross of the Legion of Honor 
on his chest, sprayed just the merest 
squeeze of perfume. His secretary handed 
him a crisp official envelope blazoned with 
the eagles of Rumania. His military chauf- 
feur, his gold-frogged footman, his glisten- 
ing, beak-nosed Renault limousine com- 
pleted the splendiferous translation of M. 
Jean Herbette from the French Embassy 
to the Soviet Foreign Office. There he was 
angrily awaited by a plump, loosely-clad 





Russian, genial among friends but well 
able to growl and play the bear. 

Comrade Maxim Maximovitch Litvinov, 
Acting Foreign Minister of the Soviet 
Union, is tired of having Ambassador Her- 
bette walk in with diplomatic notes from 
powers who do not recognize Soviet 
Russia. He was tired the first time it 
happened. When Secretary of State 
Henry Lewis Stimson sent a reminder of 
Russia’s obligation under the Kellogg Pact 
not to encroach upon China (Time, Dec. 
16), Bear Litvinov received it courteously 
enough from Ambassador Herbette, but 
figuratively growled at Statesman Stim- 
son: “Mind your own business!” This 
time he was in an even nastier mood. For 
this time the French envoy was acting for 
Rumania, and Rumania is anathema to all 
Red Russians, who consider that she stole 





Wide World 
FRANCE’S HERBETTE 


. . received an insult for Rumania. 


Bessarabia from them while they were 
fighting the White Russians and the Allies 
in 1918. Worse still, the Rumanian note 
was an echo (by request) of Statesman 
Stimson’s reminder that Russia must not 
steal anything from anybody. Mr. Stim- 
son had managed to get less than a half 
dozen of the 57 Kellogg Pact nations to 
send such reminders, but in Moscow the 
joke was wearing very thin. 

“Bon jour, Votre Excellence,” beamed 
M. Herbette, “On behalf of His Majesty 
King Mihai of Rumania, I have the hon- 
ws 

“Pardon, Your Excellency! I cannot 
undertake to receive such a note from a 
third-class power.” 

“T am sorry—but Excellency, you must 
realize that my Government’s instructions 
to deliver this note are definite.” 

“T am equally sorry. But unlike Your 
Excellency I am not bound by instructions 
from Paris,” and the bear-man shambled 
back to his desk. 

Poised like a puzzled poodle with a bon- 
bon on his nose, M. Herbette wondered 
what on earth to do with Rumania’s note. 
He tried laying it on Comrade Litvinov’s 
desk. With an impatient gesture the Rus- 
sian flicked it away. The Frenchman 
flushed a dark red, stung to the quick of 
honor, but kept his temper by an effort 
really superhuman for a diplomat. 





“Very well, Your Excellency,” said poor 
Herbette in tones which he could not keep 
from becoming shrill, “it seems that in 
order to follow my instructions I must 
read the note.” 

“STOP!” shouted Comrade Litvinov, 
blazing-eyed. Rather than prolong a scene 
which in 1914 might easily have led to 
war, M. Herbette stopped, then frigidly 
withdrew. 

Within a few hours Paris scare-sheets 
screamed that France, grossly insulted in 
the person of Ambassador Herbette, 
would break off diplomatic relations with 
Russia. By next morning, however, cooler 
counsels prevailed, and Le Temps, semi- 
official organ of the French Foreign Office 
said: “If there was an insult, it was not 
to France, but to Rumania. .. . With a 
government like that at Moscow it is a 
singularly delicate and always ungrateful 
task to attempt to perform good offices.” 

Isvestia, official news organ of the 
Soviet Government, saw the note as “add- 
ing insult to Stimson’s meddling injury,” 
denounced the “cynical insolence of the 
Rumanian Government, whose troops and 
gendarmes still occupy our Province of 
Bessarabia.” Happily for Rumanians, they 
were prevented by strict censorship from 
hearing that they are “third-class,” from 
knowing that their eight-year-old King 
Mihai has been grossly insulted, his honor 
sullied, his puissance miocked. 

Good-hearted Russians grinned when 
Secretary Wilbur of the U. S. Department 
of the Interior, skirting Statesman Stim- 
son’s official position of not recognizing 
Moscow, appealed personally, unofficially 
to the Soviet Government for help for 
U. S. Flyer Carl Ben Eielson, lost along 
the coast of Siberia, spurred Alaska’s act- 
ing Governor Karl Theile to send frantic 
appeals to two Soviet ships in Siberian 
waters. Russians were aware that already 
blunt Senator Borah had cabled for aid 
directly to Soviet Acting Foreign Minister 
Litvinov (see p. 53). 


ITALY 
Triumph of Heflin 

“T swear on my honor: 

“To love, serve, obey, and exalt the 
United States of America. ... To keep 
alive the cult with Italy as the Fatherland 
and the eternal light of civilization and 
greatness. . . . To submit to the discipline 
of the hierarchy of the Fascist League of 
North America.” 

This oath, characterized as a “naive 
patchwork of contradictory. vows,” and 
other more startling revelations of the 
methods and aims of the Fascist League 
of America, appeared in a well authenti- 
cated article entitled “Mussolini’s Ameri- 
can Empire” by one Marcus Duffield in a 
recent issue of Harper’s Magazine. 

Inflamed by Harper’s tales of Fascist 
propaganda and intimidation in the U.S., 
Senator James Thomas (“Tom Tom”) 
Heflin of Alabama, apostle of “150% 
Americanism, bellowed in protest, de- 
manded an official Senate investigation. 
The U. S. State Department made quiet 
inquiry, dropped official diplomatic hints 
at Rome. Last week, wilting as Fascism 
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so often does before genuine opposition, 
93 chapters of the Fascist League of 
America disbanded. In New York report- 
ers assembled at the league’s headquarters 
to see the Fascist League’s emblems and 
insignia shipped back to Rome. 

“As a remembrance of the limpid and 
heroic page made sacred by the sacrifice 








N. Y. World News Service 
Fascist pt Revet & SHIELD 


“Ah, but he [Mussolini| doesn’t mean 
America.” 


of our martyrs,” said suave Count Ignazio 
Thaon di Revel, “the banners and histories 
of the chapters will be offered to the his- 
torical museum of Fascism.” 

Asked an abrupt reporter: “What 
about Mussolini saying that Fascism had 
trampled several times on the prostrate 
form of Democracy, and would do so 
again?” 

“Ah, but he doesn’t mean America!” 
said Count di Revel. 

With the U. S. Fascists disbanded, Count 
di Revel announced that he would resign 
his trusteeship of the Italian Historical 
Society. Harold Lord Varney, manager of 
the Historical Society, admitted last week 
that he had hired, would continue to hire 
professional pro-Fascist speakers. 


>—- 


“The Black Hand” 


Young Fascists, opening their New 
Year’s copies of Tricolore, the Young Fas- 
cists’ weekly magazine, were treated to a 
special contribution from the most promi- 
nent of all Young Fascists last week, the 
first instalment of a full length blood- 
and-thunder novel entitled La Camorra 
(“The Black Hand”) by Vittorio Musso- 
lini, 7] Duce’s plump and swarthy 14-year- 
old. 

Since the atheistic, anarchistic Camorra 
has been theoretically wiped out in Fascist 
Italy by 7! Duce, Contributor Mussolini 
prudently lays the scene of his novel in 
New York. Tricolore’s cover carries a 
gaudy lithograph showing a U. S. Coast 
Guard officer blazing away with a shotgun 
at a fleeing motorboat filled with scowling 
Black Handers. 





SPAIN 
Blinding Flash 


No Anglo-Saxon ever really understands 
what a Spaniard means by his honor. It 
has little or nothing to do with honesty— 
a fact which often causes painful mis- 
understanding. Last week the millions of 
Spanish-blooded folk who live outside of 
Spain were thrilled to the marrow by a 
lengthy and ornate oration, the text of 
which had been smuggled past Dictator 
Miguel Primo de Rivera’s censors and 
frontier guards at risk of life and limb. 
These smuggled words are the very avatar 
of Spanish honor. They are the steno- 
graphic minutes of the successful but mer- 
cilessly suppressed plea which Don José 
Sanchez Guerra, four times Prime Minister 
of Spain, made to a court martial in Va- 
lencia, before whom he stood accused of 
High Treason (Time, Dec. 9). The 7o0- 
year-old rebel is living quietly in Madrid 
today with his daughters, and when he goes 
walking is sometimes cheered by irrepres- 
sible students of the University of Madrid 
who shout, “Long live Sanchez Guerra! 
Death to the Dictator! Down with the 
King!” 

Facing his accusers, the “Grand old 
Democrat” began by proudly confessing 
to the treasonable charge against him— 
that he had indeed come from France to 
Valencia in a leaky old tramp steamer for 
the sole purpose of leading an insurrection 
against the present Government of Spain. 
Whole volumes of typically Spanish con- 
troversy have arisen as to whether Revo- 
lutionist Sanchez Guerra was received by 
the Captain General of Valencia “with a 
closed door’”—.e. whether the highest mili- 
tary official of the province was himself 
ready to become a party to the revolution. 

“The famous door, was it open or shut ?” 
cried Don José. “Good God! Open or 
shut? It was half open, anc so I went in 
by it, as I am not accustomed to getting 
through closed doors. . . . My good name, 
my dignity, my integrity . . . is not mine 
but the sole inheritance of my sons... . 
I could not consent to being considered 
more or less as an aristocratic reveller call- 
ing late at a house of ill-fame and knocking 
at the door!” 

Anglo-Saxons may well ask what such 
words mean, if anything. They are a cir- 
cumlocution worthy of a Grandee of Spain. 
Without compromising the Captain Gen- 
eral, they sufficiently imply his support of 
the revolution, and the subsequent seem- 
ingly nonsensical allusion to a house of ill- 
fame may be considered a Spanish master- 
piece. It is another way of saying: “I will 
not be taken for a lecherous old swine like 
Primo de Rivera.” For any Spaniard 
would recognize the allusion to an occasion 
when the Chief of Police of Madrid per- 
sonally conducted a raid on a celebrated 
bawdy house, thundered on the door, and 
then slunk away as the proprietor whis- 
pered through the chink, “I can’t let you 
in, because Primo is already here!” 

Having taken a crack at the man who 
wields power of life and death in Spain, 
the white-bearded prisoner proceeded to 
flay none other than Monsignor Melo y 


Alcalde, Archbishop of Valencia, who, al- 
though he had been one of the revolution- 
aries, turned state’s evidence and betrayed 
them to the Government. Declaring that 
the prelate had advised him to flee Spain 
while there was yet time to escape arrest, 
the prisoner in the dock observed: . . . I 
had asked for no one’s advice, bearing 
always in mind the nappy saying of the 
great Don Francisco Silvela, that He who 
asks for advice as to what he ought to do 
shuns his duty.” 

In his grand conclusion, which moved 
the judges to acquit a prisoner who had 
confessed his crime, Don José Sanchez 
Guerra recalled that Dictator Primo de 
Rivera has suppressed the Spanish Consti- 
tution. Dramatically he cried: 

“T came to Valencia not to transgress 
but to carry ot my vows—which I took 
four times as Prime Minister—to protect 
and carry out the Constitution, serving at 
the same time my convictions and ideas. 

“If successful, this rising might have 
been as glorious as many others in our 
disturbed history. Spanish opinion is very 
decadent, very cowardly and very egoistic; 
but I declare that it has retained sufficient 
sensibility of mind and heart to appreciate 
and reward the independence of the judge. 
the brave uprightness of the soldier, and 
the noble conduct of the citizens who carry 
out their duty as they conceive it, acting 
and passing judgment with no thought for 
the consequences. 

“Tt is your duty now to pass judgment, 
gentlemen. I repeat that I allowed for all 
eventualities when I came [to Spain], be- 
cause a Government de jure or de facto 
could shoot me in defending itself when 
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Don Jost SANCHEZ GUERRA 


... bearing always in mind the happy 
saying of the great Don Francisco Silvela. 


attacked. That might perhaps have been a 
worthy end to a life which I have always 
tried to make an honorable one. But | 
now say, gentlemen, that I am sure the 
inspiration governing your judgment will 
not come to you (to quote the famous 
words of Vegacon) as a ray of light, but 
will arise in a blinding flash!” 
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HUNGARY 


Gombos v. Church 


“Tt is not merely the right, but the 
absolute duty of an officer, if insulted by 
a civilian in the presence of witnesses to 
draw his service weapon [sword] and im- 
mediately silence the offender.” 

Of all clauses in the old Imperial Austro- 
Hungarian Military Code the above was 
naturally the most detested—by civilians. 
Last week Hungary’s fiery new War Minis- 
ter, Julius Gémbos, appeared before Par- 
liament and announced his intention of 
reviving it verbatim. 

“May I ask,” inquired Deputy Mesko, 
fervent Roman Catholic, “what will be the 
faté of a Catholic officer who obeys the 
dictates of the Church and declines to 
receive a challenge?” 

“Court martial!” roared fiery Gombos, 
“with the probability of degradation.” 

As Vienna’s Arthur Schnitzler has 
pointed out in a story (Leutnant Gustl), 
officers themselves may become the vic- 
tims of the Code. He tells of a young 
lieutenant, insulted by a burly civilian, 
who attempts to draw, only to have the 
fellow seize his wrist and threaten to break 
his sword. If it breaks, the Lieutenant 
knows that, according to military honor, 
he must commit suicide. Luckily for the 
Lieutenant, Author Schnitzler demolishes 
the civilian in the nick of time by a stroke 


of apoplexy. 
TURKEY 
Sinister Applesauce 

From the cozy “Home Information 
Center” at Mount Holyoke, Mass., Miss 
Irene Roelofs went straight to the Ameri- 
can College for Girls at Arnautkeuy, sub- 
urb of Constantinople. “One of our tasks,” 
said she brightly last week, “is to rectify 
and balance the Turkish meal, which usu- 
ally contains an excess of carbohydrates. 

“There are still difficulties about apple- 
sauce, though the Minister of Education 
likes it.” Innocent though such words may 
seem, they took on a sinister significance, 
later in the week, when one Ibrahim, ac- 
cused of burglarizing the American College 
for Girls, appeared in court and stoutly 
retracted a confession he had made to the 
Police Commissioner. 

“The Commissioner,” said burglarious 
Ibrahim, “kept my body without nourish- 
ment and my soul in torment for five days. 
On the sixth he called me into his office. 
On the table was a platter of tasty chicken 
with rice, a creamy dessert and a dish of 
applesauce. All of these things were to 
be mine if I would make a complete con- 
fession. ?ecause of my hunger I told him 
a lot of things that were not true ”’ 

Sniffing down the trail of applesauce, 
old-fashioned Turks saw the insidious in- 
fluence of the American College for Girls 
penetrating to the very fundamentals of 
Turkish life, obtaining an ascendancy first 
over the Minister of Education and then 
over his friend and accomplice in apple- 
sauce, the Police Commissioner, finally 
altering even the carbo-hydrate menu with 
which Turkish officials have for centuries 
applied the gastronomic third degree 


INDIA 


Declaration of Independence 


In famed “Lahore the Golden,” capital 
of the Punjab, ancient seat of the Mogul 
Sultan “Akbar the Magnificent,” there 
stood on a muddy sidewalk last week, with 
a grin of amazement and recognition on 
his round red face, His Majesty’s Mr. Con- 
stable Sean O’Rourke. 

A wild familiar Irish tune was in the 
air. It shrilled and banged from the ori- 
ental instruments of an outlandish proces- 
sion. First on a white charger rode Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, President of the Indian 
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80,000 Irishmen would be different. 





GANDHI 


National Congress, followed by 20 ele- 
phants magnificently caparisoned. Next 
came famed Mahatma Gandhi, a wizened, 
self-starved little saint, wearing as his 
only garment a skimpy loin cloth—indis- 
putably the most adored and potent man 
in India. 

Following Mr. Gandhi came a rabble of 
marchers, many of them as reedy looking 
as the Mahatma, all stepping briskly to the 
stirring air which Mr. Constable Sean 
O’Rourke was now bellowing in a rich 
Dublin tenor, to the delight of corre- 
spondents: 

... “?Tis the most distrustful country 

That ever yet was seen! 

They're hanging men and women 

For the wearing of the green.” 


What could be more appropriate? The 
Nationalists are in effect the Irish of India 
—except that they lack Irish brawn and 
Irish humor. They quarrel among them- 
selves like Irishmen. 

Even this mild defiance was too strong 
for timorous Subas Chandra Bose, leader 
of the delegation from Bengal. Shocked 
at the fiery speeches of Pandit Nehru ad- 
vocating “extreme civil disobedience,” he 
stalked from the hall; 24 other Bengali 
scrambled to their feet and followed. 

Now they were marching 80,000 strong 


to “The Wearing of the Green” out of 
Lahore and along the green left bank of 
the River Ravi to. an enormous, amazing 
Congress camp surrounded by a barricade 
consisting of 13,000 worn-out railway cars. 

Even with 500 British special constables 
skulking outside, the 80,000 Nationalists 
(physically weak and mentally timid 
though they ar-) felt safe behind their 
barricade. They had met with the an- 
nounced purpose of committing High 
Treason en masse, assembled as did 65 
American colonists in 1776 to defy a Brit- 
ish sovereign with a Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Only 3,000 of them were official 
delegates but all 80,000 shrilled applause 
as Pandit Nehru cried: “We are now in 
open conspiracy to free India.” 

Year ago the Nationalists met in Cal- 
cutta—their “Congress” being in fact 
a party caucus—and resolved this ulti- 
matum: Jf the British Parliament does 
not grant India dominion status with a 
legal Indian Parliament before Dec. 31, 
1929, then the Indian National Congress 
will proclaim civil resistance to the Brit- 
ish raj (rule). 

Since that defy, despite the would-be 
liberal policy of James Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, the. Prime Minister’s hands have 
been tied by opposition in the House of 
Commons, and the British Government 
has in fact done nothing to meet Indian 
aspirations. There have been commissions 
of investigation, soothing statements by 
the Viceroy, and several bombings, but 
nothing definite. For example: Nobody 
was killed last week when ‘persons un- 
known” dynamited the empty dining car 
of the viceregal train. (In 1872 a knife 
was stuck into Lord Mayo, only Viceroy 
of India ever successfully assassinated. 
Moral: A bomb—even the one which suc- 
cessfully exploded in the very howdah of 
Viceroy Lord Hardinge of Penshurst in 
1912—is a poor weapon. ) 

With their ultimatum in effect rejected, 
the Indian National Congress was at zero 
hour last week when Mr. Gandhi, attended 
by ascetic gentlemen in white loin cloths 
and lean ladies in pink girdles, squatted 
down cross-legged on the rostrum and an- 
nounced that the executive committee of 
the Congress had adopted unanimously his 
draft Declaration of Independence and 
would put it to vote after suitable debate. 
As the debate began, the weather turned 
bitter cold. Mr. Gandhi drew a piece of 
cloth over his shoulders and sat quiet, 
knitting something woolen. 

All that was contemplated by Saint 
Gandhi last week was that the Congress 
should follow up his Declaration of Inde- 
pendence by exhorting 250 million Indians 
to stop paying taxes, stop buying British 
goods, indulge in a passive orgy of “non- 
violent non-coéperation.” 

The serious aspects of this threat are 
that, if Indians stopped buying, Great 
Britain would lose more than one-eighth 
of her export sales, and that, if Indians 
stopped paying taxes, the people of Great 
Britain could not by any possibility make 
up the deficiency necessary to maintain 
themselves as a great power and still pay 
what they owe the U. S. in War debts. 
Because previous Indian boycotts have 
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always broken down, British statesmen 
were anxious rather than frightened last 
week, calmly faced the probability that 
before “non-violent non-codperation” has 
gotten very far there will be enough 
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VICEROY OF INDIA 
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They dynamited his diner. 


casual rioting and bloodshed to justify the 
re-imprisonment of Mr. Gandhi (let out 
of jail in 1924), and the mowing down of 
a goodly number of gentlemen in white, 
ladies in pink. 


CHINA 
Cocky Wang 

Quick on the rebound is the Nationalist 
Government of President Chiang Kai-shek. 
Less than a month ago the Nationalists 
were fighting desperately for their very 
existence; no one knew who would rule 
China from one day to the next. Last week, 
their authority temporarily re-established, 
the Nationalists dusted their jackets, 
straightened their horn-rimmed _ spec- 
tacles, strutted again. Cocky Cheng Ting 
("C. T.”) Wang, Nationalist Foreign Min- 
ister, blandly disregarding riot and _ re- 
bellion, announced that with the first of 
the year he would abolish the right of 
extraterritoriality in China, z.e. the right of 
foreign residents in China to be tried by 
their own consular courts. 

Startled by cocky Minister Wang, U. S 
Secretary of State Henry Lewis Stimson 
contented himself with pointing out that 
the present treaty guaranteeing U. S. extra- 
territorial privileges does no! come up for 
revision, cannot be abrogated, until 1934 

Far from complacent was James Louis 
Garvin, editor of London’s Sunday Ob- 
server and the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
Warned he: “In a few weeks at the fur- 
thest this vast problem will begin to tower 
over every other issue, and may affect 
parties and politics like nothing since the 
World War.” 


- 
ARGENTINA 

Unique lrigoyen 

Only Argentina has a President like 
Hipolito Irigoyen. In Buenos Aires last 
week six policemen pumped bullets into 
the limp body of an Italian assassin, called 
world attention to Argentina’s President. 

Early last week United Press corre- 
spondent Emilio Aguidino strolled along 
Buenos Aires’ Calle Brazil smoking a 
morning cigaret, enjoying the warm De- 
cember sunshine. Opposite the cigar store 
above which unique President Irigoyen 
lives in a modest apartment waited the 
Presidential automobile with its usual ac- 
companiment of escorting automobiles, 
aides, detectives. Correspondent Aguidino 
gave a casual glance at a dingy little man 
in a faded brown suit who lounged nearby. 
He saw the dingy little man pull a large 
pistol from his pocket, run into the middle 
of the street, fire once. President Irigo- 
yen's chauffeur, quick-witted, sent the car 
aigzagging from curb to curb as the little 
man fired again and again. Other pis- 
tols banged in the bright sunlight. Mem- 
bers of the President’s bodyguard were 
on all sides of the would-be assassin after 
his fifth shot. He dropped, then lay on 
the pavement while detectives and firemen 
closed in and sent 20 bullets crashing into 
his kicking, bleeding body till muscular 
reaction ceased. A block from the scene of 
the shooting the President’s car stopped 
to let out two victims of the assassin’s 
bullets: Police Commissioner Pizzia, shot 
in the stomach; and Carlos Maria Sicilia, 
employe in the Investigations Office. Police 
discovered that the dead assassin was one 
Gualterio Marinelli, 44, an Italian dental 
mechanic listed as a member of several 
anarchist societies. 
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ARGENTINA'S IRIGOYEN 
Pistols banged in the bright sunlight. 


Dental Mechanic Marinelli worked but 
a few doors from the scene of his death. 
Startled neighbors were unable to find 
reasons for his attempt at assassination. 

“Tt is true that poor Gualterio believed 

















LEARN TO FLY 
AT PARKS... 


LARGEST CIVILIAN AIR SCHOOL 


New Equipment Includes 
Tri-Motor Ford 


| To its mighty fleet of more than thirty training 
| planes Parks Air College has now added a giant, 


all metal Ford monoplane, powered by three 425- 





| horsepower Wasp engines. 


Every Parks transport student will receive instruc- 
tion in the new Ford—eight hours at its controls, 
including five hours in absolute charge of the 


huge plane. 


The addition of this great new ship is one more 
reason why you should take your training at Parks. 
No other aviation school has been so progressive 
in furnishing its students with the finest equipment 
money can buy. 





The Parks training fleet of planes, for both day 
and night training, includes open cockpit ships 
of several types and of varying power, cabin 
planes, and big transport planes. 

Every Parks flying school instructor holds a Gov- 
ernment license, and is a man of high skill and 
thorough experience. 

Mr. Parks personally supervises every activity 
at the school. He insists upon thoroughness every 
step of the way. He feels a personal responsibility 


for the training of every student. 





Parks Air College was one of the first schools 
to be approved by the U.S. Dept. of Commerce! 
Parks graduates are grabbed up quickly byaviaticn 
executives to fill important jobs at big salaries! 

You can't afford any training but the best. And 
you can get the best training only at Parks. 


IMPORTANT! All courses will be advanced in 
price January 25, 1930. There is still time to enroll 





| at present low prices. Send coupon—or wire—for 


information. 


PARKS AIR COLLEGE 


(Division of Detroit Aircraft Corporation) 


175 Missouri Theatre Building 


‘ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


» » COUPON « « 


PARKS AIR COLLEGE, _ 
175 Missouri Theatre bidg., St. Lovis, Missouri 


Without cost or obligation to me, 


please mail your illustrated catalog. 


Name 


Street acdress 
City 











TIME 


January 6, 1930 





The Modern Vacationist 
Knows His Below Par Season 


st Therefore Cunard-Anchor 


West Indies Cruises are 


appropriately scheduled .. . 





Cunard meets the rising intelligent demand for 
short winter vacations ... For wise life-loving 
people who know that 12, 18 or 26 days of 
tropical sun adds more years to their lives and 
more lilt to their minds than a year's expensive 
medical treatment... They realize that basking 
in a sea-washed port is the perfect winter solution 
for ‘wet-feet nerves’ and routine office doldrums 
. . . they know that Cunard presents the color- 
ful diversion of the West Indies at less than 
summer vacation prices. They are the pioneers 
of a new vacation movement... and the roomy 
comfort of Cunard staterooms... the suave 
perfection of Cunard service... the gala atmos- 
phere of Cunard lounges and verandah cafes 


. .. these are demanded by the modern vaca- 


fionist as necessary holiday equipment. 


VARIED ITINERARIES INCLUDING 


San Juan, Santiago, Santo Domingo, 


Port -au-Prince, St. Pierre, Fort de France, 
Barbados, Trinidad, La Guayra, Curacao, Colon, 


Kingston, Havana, Nassau, Bermuda. 





Sailing Date 
from NewY ork 


Duration 


Steamer of Voyage | Rates 





Jan. 16,1930 | s.s. Caledonia 
Feb. 15,1930 | s.s. Caledonia 
Mar. 15, 1930 | s.s. Caledonia 
Apr. 12, 1930 | s.s. Samaria 


26 days $275 
26 days 275 
18 days 200 
12 days 175 





See Your Local Agent 


CUNARD-ANCHOR 
WEST INDIES CRUISES 
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in Anarchism,” said a corner greengrocer, 
“but always he spoke well of President 
Irigoyen. But always!” 

Living above a cigar store is only one 
of President Hipolito Irigoyen’s minor 
idiosyncrasies. Aged 76, he looks about 


| 60. He quit law school as a young man 





to become a cattle rancher, became inde- 
pendently wealthy before entering politics. 


| Twice elected President (1916 & 1928) he 


is today virtual dictator of the Argentine. 
Because of his beef income, he gives his 
salary to charity. He has been aptly called 
a “Radical Autocrat.” 

As a Radical, Senor Irigoyen: has put 


| through such advanced legislation as the 
| bill providing full-pay pensions for all 


middle-aged workmen. As an Autocrat, he 
holds every week a semi-feudal and en- 
tirely unofficial court before which any 
Buenos Aires bootblack or beef baron who 
dares to do so may appear and tell his 
troubles. As an “original,” Hipolito Ir- 
goyen is rapidly turning white the hair 
of Argentina’s more orthodox statesmen. 

Because of his quixotic, personal resent- 
ment at the high tariff utterances of Calvin 
Coolidge and his successor in the White 
House, President Irigoyen still refuses to 
send an Argentine Ambassador to Wash- 
ington, seemingly in the hope that by per- 
sisting in this snub he will sooner or later 
make President Hoover unhappy. Though 
the Argentine Treasury has ample funds, 
quixote Irigoyen’s dislike of paying bills 
is such that for months he has held up 
payments to the State’s legitimate credi- 
tors. In British shipyards lie two destroy- 
ers, ordered and approved by the Argentine 
Government. Congress has voted the 
money to pay for them, but the Radical- 
Autocrat will neither pay nor explain. 
(TrimE, July 29.) 

Shortly before the attempt on his life 
last week, President Irigoyen utterly non- 
plussed Argentine bankers and financiers 
generally by closing and locking Caja de 
Conversion (the Treasury exchange office 
where gold and silver may be had for 
Argentine paper money). Technically this 
order did not “suspend” gold payments, 
merely made them impossible. Ordinarily 
such a step would mean, at the very least, 
that Argentina was about to abandon the 
gold standard. Yet the gold coverage of 
Argentine currency issued by the Nacional 
Bank stood at 82% last week. Canny 
bankers discounted the President’s amaz- 
ing order as the latest greatest Irigoyen 
eccentricity. Argentine bonds and cur- 
rency took a rapid dip on the Buenos 
Aires exchange, quickly recovered. In 


| Argentina it is of course thoroughly unsafe 


to ask: “Is the President mad?” 

In March must come a showdown. 
Though Argentina is prosperous, though 
President Irigoyen’s Radical Party has a 
virtual strangle hold on the country, half 
of the Chamber of Deputies must be 
re-elected at the March elections. Much 
of unique Irigoyen’s strength comes from 
the country districts and Argentine farm- 
ers are glowering under a bad wheat crop, 
a crop which left them with an exportable 
surplus of less than 2,000,000 tons (66.6 
million bushels), about half as much as 
the Ministry of Agriculture’s early predic- 
tions. 


MEXICO 


No Fumar, No Beber 


College boys frequently swear off smok- 
ing and drinking for indefinite periods, 
invent elaborate forfeits for backsliding. 
Generals of Armies, Presidents of Repub- 
lics are seldom so ingenuous. Not so 
President of Mexico Emilio Portes Gil and 
General Pedro J. Almada, Chief of Mili- 
tary Operations in the State of Puebla. 

At a banquet tendered President Portes 
Gil in Puebla City last August upon the 
conclusion of the last revolution, the Chief 
Executive, who has high plans for making 
Mexico temperate, scanned the liberal 
wine list, then suggested to General Al- 
mada that they both swear off tobacco and 
liquor, that the first to fumar (smoke) 
should pay the winner 100 silver pesos 











U.& U. 


PRESIDENT Portes GIL 
& DAUGHTER ROSALIA 


He swore off. 


($50), the first to beber (drink) should 
pay 200 silver pesos ($100). General 
Almada manfully agreed. 

Last week the citizens of Puebla ten- 
dered General Almada another banquet. 
Thoughtful businessmen remembered the 
Almada pledge, took up a collection. 

“General,” said the smiling toastmaster, 
“we of Puebla know you for a buen much- 
acho, a good fellow. Pray accept these 300 
silver pesos and enjoy yourself this eve- 
ning without undue expense.” 

“T thank you gentlemen,” said loyal 
Almada, “but I cannot accept. Behold in 
me now a true convert to Prohibition.” 


Mexicans were gratified last week by 
the news from Washington that President- 
Elect Pascual Ortiz Rubio had been pre- 
sented with a Doctor of Laws degree by 
George Washington University. After the 
ceremony conducted by Georgeiown- 
President Cloyd H. Marvin, Senor Ortiz 
Rubio delivered in voluble if slightly un- 
certain English a few lofty sentiments; left 
on the morrow to inspect Niagara Fails. 
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...A DOMINANT 
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opportunity to all 
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Arc welding is destined to effect greater 
changes in general manufacturing meth- 
ods than any other production process 
developed in a half century. 


Pioneers—leaders in every line of manu- 
facture—are today profiting through 
the use of this modern method of joining 
steel. Others must follow, for it is the 
inevitable law of economic progress 
that better ways supersede less effi- 
cient ways—no matter how firmly in- 
trenched or how hallowed by tradition. 


Arc welding is superseding riveting be- 
cause arc welding fuses metal into metal 
making one-piece construction which is 
stronger, more rigid, and more eco- 
nomical. 


For the same reasons, arc-welded steel 
construction is, in many cases, supersed- 
ing cast construction. 


These are not idle claims. They are the 
considered utterances of the six com- 
panies, sponsoring this announce- 
ment. Evidence from these sponsors 
is available for the asking. 
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ARC WELDING 


my sponsors are 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


NORTHWESTERN MFG. COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


UNA WELDING & BONDING COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


WILSON WELDER & METALS COMPANY 
Hoboken, N. J. 
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1930 


January 6, 








HAVANA-NASSAU- 


BERMUDA CRUISES 
by Red Star Line 


Down where the sun begins, and life is 


leisurely and gay. 11-day cruises. Three | 


beguiling picture ports lying beyond 
reach of winter's icy hand: Havana, care- 


free capital of the Caribbean; Nassay, | 


where the holiday spirit tarries the whole 


year through; Bermuda, charming winter | 


rendezvous. Stop over at your pleasure 
and continue your journey on the next 











round of the §.§. LAPLAND, popular | 


cruise liner. Sailings from New York: 
January 25; February 8 and 22; March 8. 
$175 up. 


MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISES 


by White Star Line 


Imagine 46 days of luxurious cruising 
on a great ocean liner sailing away to 
regions steeped in history and romance 
— Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Monte 
Carlo, Naples, Athens, Constantinople, 
Syracuse! In addition, the Holy Land, age- 
old yet ever new and fascinating, and 
five days in Egypt,a ribbon of green be- 
tween two seas of sand. 
Sailings from New York; 
S. S. ADRIATIC, Jan- 
vary 18; March 8; §.S. 
LAURENTIC, February 
27. $695 up First Class; 
*)- $420Tourist Third Cab- 


Pom» bie )) - in both including com- 
t ot ~ 

Ge — plete shore program. 
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RED STAR LINE 
WHITE STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


For full information address No. 1 Broadway, New 

York; 180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago; 460 

Market Street, San Francisco; our offices elsewhere 
or authorized steamship agents. 











RELIGION 








Militant Preacher 


He is a militant clergyman. He asked 
State authorities to prevent his Yale class- 
mates from serving drinks at reunion. He 
defied his bishop and when he was tried 
by an ecclesiastical court on 127 different 
charges pleaded his own case and was 
found guilty on three counts. Last week 
he was asked not to preach to a congrega- 
tion in Hull, England, because he was “‘not 
in a fit state.” 

His name is George Chalmers Rich- 
mond, a native of Springfield, Mass. 
(1870), graduate of Yale in 1895, Protes- 
tant Episcopal minister in Manhattan, 
Rochester, New York, Philadelphia. In 








©U.& U. 
GEORGE CHALMERS RICHMOND 


In no fit state to preach? 


Rochester: he attacked Republican Boss 
George W. Aldridge, Brewer Henry Hath- 
away (warden of his church), in spite of 
the tearful protestations of his bishop, 
William D. Walker; attacked also the 
Standard Oil Co.; won notoriety by marry- 
ing two actors of a burlesque troupe on the 
stage of Rochester’s Old Corinthian The- 
atre. In Philadelphia: he denounced local 
politicians, Bishop Coadjutor Alexander 
Mackay-Smith, Bishop Philip Mercer 
Rhinelander; defended Professor Scott 
Nearing who was ousted by the University 
of Pennsylvania for “radicalism.” He was 
tried (1914) before the Chancellor of the 
Diocese on 14 counts of conduct unbe- 
coming a clergyman and in violation of 
his ordination vows. The trial, lasting a 
year, ended in Preacher Richmond’s sus- 
pension from the Church (1915) for a 
year. He was again brought to trial in 
1916 on 126 charges.* Convicted on three 


that he called Vestryman 
“perjurer, liar, moral pervert, 
trickster;” that he attempted to extort $10,000 
from Bishop Mackay-Smith under threat of 
publishing some of the Bishop’s letters to him; 
that he committed assault and battery on one 
Anna Phillips; that he charged Parishioner 
Edward Matlack with being a thief. 


*Among them: 
Charles A. Brown 
























If you want to be 
HAPPY 
this Winter! 







sunshine. Live through another 

summer’s good times and joys. Play 
through weeks and months of glorious 
outdoor weather! Laugh at winter! 
That’s the way tens of thousands find 
winter happiness in sunny St. Petersburg. 
Because this city makes a business of pro- 
viding for winter visitors, you'll find just 
the kind of winter home you want at rates 
to suit every taste and purse; you’ll find 
entertainment and sports facilities un- 
equaled in Florida; you'll be happy. Free 
schools! All outdoor sports! Sun-bathing! 
Health! Come—this winter. 


L« in St. Petersburg’s healthful 


Where there's § 
SUNSHINE 
there’s 
Happiness 





FREE BOOKLETS 
Information to help you plan a wonderful 
winter and free booklets if you address; 


M. O. Deaderick 
Chamber of Commerce 


NCI ctershurg 
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cd magic castle in 
mayestic Yosemite 


The handicraft of twenty-two countries 
contributes to the rare charm of The Ahwah- 


nee in Yosemite...where you combine fine 
living with matchless inspirational grandeur. 
Ask any travel agent about all-expense 
tours, including a stop at The Ahwahnee and 
2 to4 days of Yosemite wonder-sights. Book- 
lets from: Yosemite Park and Curry Co., 
Yosemite National Park, California. 


YOSEMITE 


_&-MARIPOSA BIG TREES 
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Perfection at lowest cost... 
the product of Simonds 
superior cutting edges! 


T takes the toughest kind of cutting edges and 

abrasive grinding wheels to tackle the hard, wear- 
defying alloy steelsused for airplane engines. It takes 
the toughest kind of cutting steel to bite into hard 
wood logs and transform them into valuable lumber! 

It takes the best edge-holding tool steels known 
to modern science to do the hard jobs in Industry’s 
mills and shops...steels that the Simonds organ- 
ization has spent years in developing. 

Today, the superior toughness of Simonds cut- 


ting edges is helping many industrial plants pro- 


SIMMONDS SAW AND STEEL COMPANY 


Boston . . Mass. Established 1832 - FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Memphis . Tenn. 
Seattle . . Wash. 
Chicago. . Il. 
Detroit. . Mich. 
Portland . Ore. 
San Francisco. Cal. 
NewYork City, N.Y. 
New Orleans . La. 
Atlanta. . . Ga. 


Producers of Circular, Band, Metal, Cross-Cut, Gang 
and Drag Saws; Machine Knives; Files; Hack Saw 
Blades; Tool Holder Bits; Saw Tools; Discs; Steel, 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
Waparrt, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., Manufacturers of Portable 
Electric Saws and Tools ~ Tuk Aprasive Co., Phila., Pa., 
Producers of Abrasive Grinding Wheels and Polishing 
Grain ~SiMonvs GUARANTEED CutTrer-HeAp Co., Seattle, 
Wash., Manufacturers of Guaranteed Cutter- Heads. 


TIME 





duce better products at lower costs. Doors, air- 
planes, micrometers... automobiles, ‘ binoculars, 
radios...shingles, ships, pencils—no matter what 
you make or what you use—it is quite probable 
that Simonds cutting edges have helped produce 
them. Constantly keeping pace with Industry’s need 
for dependable cutting tools...constantly meet- 
ing the rigid requirements for faster production, 
Simonds now ranks as one of the largest and longest 
established industrial organizations in the country. 

If you are interested in any of the products manu- 


factured by Simonds 


HACK SAWS | [ macnie 
: KNIVES 


plants, a conveniently 
located Simonds sales 
and service station will 


serve you promptly. 
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SIMONDS INDUSTRIES 


World’s 


BACK OF THE EDGE... THE STEEL 


Largest Saw Makers 





Doors::--airplanes:--- micrometers 


- »- BACK OF BOTH... SIMONDS 
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RAYVWOND-WHITCOMB 


West Indies 


CRUISE S| 
January 9 to January 25 


January 29 to February 23 
February 25 to March 22 


RATES, $200 AND UPWARD) 


ALL West Indies Cruises— most popular of 

winter voyages — go to more or less the same 

alluring Caribbean ports — Havana, San Juan, | 
Kingston and six or eight others .. . But trav- | 
elers who make their West Indies Cruise with | 
Raymond-Whitcomb go in a “grand manner.” 

@ They will sail on the Holland-America | 
steamship, ‘‘Statendam’’—the newest liner to | 
make a West Indies Cruise this winter, and 

the largest. Luxurious to the last down puff, | 
spacious in decks, saloons and staterooms, | 
sparklingly smart and splendidly served —she | 
is planned especially for those experienced and 
exacting travelers who know the famous lim- 
ited trains and the exclusive top-notch hotels 

of Europe and America. 

@ If you take a Raymond-Whitcomb Cruise, 
you will find the days at sea as pleasant an‘ as 
fleeting as the days you spend in the fascinat- 
ing cities of the Caribbean. And you will see 
gay Havana, historic Panama, Spanish Caracas 
and the rest in holiday spirit — without a care 
in the world till you reach New York again. 


Send for the Booklet 





“West INDIES CRUISES” | 


LL  ———— 
Mediterranean Spring Cruise 
Sailing April 8 


North Cape Cruise 
Sailing June 24 


Land Cruises to California and Mexico 





Raymond & 
Whitcomb Company, 


126 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


New York, 670 Fifth Ave.; New York, 225 Fifth Avenue. | 
Boston, 165 Tremont St.; Philadelphia, 1601 Walnut St. 
Chicago, 176 N. Michigan Ave. ; Detroit, 421 Book Bldg. 
Los Angeles, 423 W. Fifth St. ; San Francisco, 230 Post St. 


Agents in the principal cities 
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counts, he was again suspended for two 
years. He resigned from the ministry in 
1918. 

Deciding to enter the Baptist Church, 
he was welcomed by the late great John 
Roach Straton, who called him “one of the 
world’s prophets.” But in 1922 he was 
temporarily reinstated by Bishop Rhine- 
lander, appointed lay reader in St. Paul’s 
Church, Evanston, Wyo. Calling his new 
parish “the wickedest city in the U. S.,” 
he was sued for libel, deposed. He entered 
the Methodist Church but soon left town. 
Before he went he filed suits totaling 
$125,000. 

In June 1928, he began proceedings in 
the common pleas court, Philadelphia, for 
reinstatement in the Episcopalian ministry. 
The suit is still pending. Last year he 
went abroad to stump for Britain’s Labor 
Party. Lately he has been preaching at 
St. Columba’s Church, Hull, England. 
Last week the Rev. Canon Edward Arthur 
Berry, Vicar of Drypool, went to tall, bald, 
sleek Preacher Richmond, prevailed on 
him to stop preaching at St. Columba’s. 
Said he to inquirers: “I felt he was too 
emotional and too excitable. My sole 
reason was I did not think he was in a fit 
state to preach.” 


— 





Statesman Retires 

Old in the service of the Church, learned 
in its laws, astute in its temporal business 
of diplomacy, is his eminence Pietro 
Cardinal Gasparri, 77, for 15 years papal 
Secretary of State. Last week, as often be- 
fore, he submitted his resignation to his 
master and onetime protégé, Pope Pius 
XI. Thought he: I have finished my last 
and greatest work, the concordat between 
the Papacy and the Italian State; I will 
spend my remaining years in the villa the 
Pope has given me overlooking the Coli- 
seum; there I will codify the canon law 
of the Oriental churches. This time Pius 
XI accepted the resignation. 

Scion of well-to-do sheep-owners in the 
Umbrian hills, Pietro Gasparri (not to be 
confused with his nephew, Enrico Cardinal 
Gasparri) studied for the priesthood at 
Nepi, then at the Pontifical Seminary in 
Rome. There he attracted the favorable 
attention of potent Cardinal Mertel, 
Chancellor of the Holy Roman Church, 
became his secretary. Soon he was pro- 
fessor of Canon Law at the famed Congre- 
gatio de Propaganda Fide (Time, Nov. 
18). In 1898 he was elected archbishop, 
went to Lima as apostolic delegate for 
Peru, Bolivia & Ecuador. In 1gor he was 
called to be secretary of the Congregation 
of Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs; 
was elevated to the cardinalate in 1907; 
was the only papal Secretary of State to 
serve under two popes: Benedict XV, 
Pius XI. 

Learned indeed is Cardinal Gasparri. 
Greatest living authority on canon law, in 
13 years he codified its chaos. Once he 
might have been Pope. When Benedict XV 
died (1922), it was said that Gasparri re- 
ceived 28 votes on the first ballot, with- 
drew in favor of Achille Cardinal Ratti 
who had become through Gasparri’s in- 
fluence first papal librarian, then cardinal. 
Climax of the Gasparrian career was the 
Lateran Treaty with the Italian State, re- 
storing in part the temporal sovereignty 
and possessions of the Pope, ending the 


59-year-long papal “imprisonment.” His 
resignation will probably not take effect 
before the first anniversary of the treaty’s 
signing, in February. 

Brusque, blunt, subtle in spite of his 
manner is Pietro Gasparri. Swarthy, stout 
of frame, broad of shoulder, his head is 
Ciceronian. His apartment in the Vatican, 
directly beneath the Pope’s and connected 
with it by a private elevator, is of two 
rooms. His retinue includes a butler, a 
cook, a valet, a green parrot. In the little 
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PIETRO CARDINAL GASPARRI 





... from Vatican to villa. 


cemetery at Ussita, his home village, 
where the peasants call him “Don Pietro,” 
his tomb is ready, inscription and all. 
Said Vatican rumor: The new papal 
Secretary of State would be the newly 
elevated Eugene Cardinal Pacelli, formerly 
Papal Nuncio to Germany (Time, Dec. 
30). 
@ Saddened was the Pope last week by 
the death of Giuseppe Cardinal Gamba, 
72, Archbishop of Turin, great and good 
friend of Crown Prince Umberto of Italy. 
By Cardinal Gamba’s death the vacancies 
in the Sacred College were increased to 
eight. 
@ Reminiscent was the Pope in his second 
encyclical letter within a week. Reviewing 
the spiritual achievements of the year, he 
mentioned: concordats with Portugal, 
Rumania, Prussia; abatement of the per- 
secution of priests in Mexico; new re- 
ligious institutions in Rome: Lombard 
College, Russian College, Czechoslovakian 
College, Ethiopian Seminary; the settle- 
ment of the Roman question. Said he: 
“This happy termination opened a new 
era, in which Catholic Italy and the whole 
world rejoiced. Old prejudices have been 
forgotten by many in the peace with the 
Holy See.” Added the Pope: His Golden 
Jubilee, technically ending Jan. 1, 1930, 
would be extended to June 30, 1930. 
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Today, the discriminating family finds it absolutely necessary to own 
two or more motor cars. Of all cars, none so adequately fulfills the 
need, from the twin standpoint of quality and value, as the new Buick. 
Big, luxurious, appareled in handsome Bodies by Fisher and powered 
by the famous Buick Valve-in-Head engine, the new Buick is the 
world’s favored fine car. And there are 15 Buick body types, 
on three wheelbases, priced from *1260 to £2070, f. 0. b. factory, 
from which to choose. See this wide display of models and make 


Buick your choice—for master car, for family car, for both cars. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


- ; DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
CANADIAN FACTORIES CORPORATION BUILDERS OF 


MC LAUGHLIN-BUICK, OSHAWA, ONT, BUICK AND MARQUETTE MOTOR CARS 


The new Buicks are offered in three new series—three new wheelbases—and three 
new price ranges, with 15 luxurious body types. Series 40: $1260 to $1330 
. Series 50: $1510to $1540 . . . Series 60: $1585 to $2070, f o. b. factory. 


All are available on the extremely liberal General Motors time payment plan. 





WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT... BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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THE STORY OF GOODYEAR 


CAMS E 






However long the life of any one man, it can be at best 


but a brief parenthesis in the life of an enduring business. 


Goodyear has chosen therefore to found its institutional 
destiny not upon individual brilliance, but upon principles 
which succeeding Goodyear generations may uninterrupt- 


edly serve. 


Foremost of such principles are these: that place is the 
reward of merit, whether for man or product; and that 


serviceability to the common good is the true test of ~olicy. 


Sustaining every Goodyear principle, and Goodyear leader- 
ship as well, is the devotion of a skilled and unified per- 


sonnel to products of a quality that protect our good name. 


President 


CHAPTER 11 
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CHAPTER 11 i 








The singular uniformity of quality which distinguishes Goodyear Tires throughout 


Sind teal 2B 


the world is a direct effect of the endeavor of all Goodyear men to make common 






cause. Thus the Goodyear Tire you buy here or abroad— whether made in Goodyear a 
factories in Akron, Los Angeles, Alabama, Canada, England or Australia—is like every 
other Goodyear Tire; and embodies invariably that excellence which for fourteen 
years has made “more people ride on Goodyear Tires than on any other kind.” 
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first Showing 


OF THE NEW DIMENSION 


ITERCE 


132 HORSEPOWER 
AND SILENT GEAR-SHIFT 


are among recent notable Pierce-Arrow 





a RT 


developments. Gears can be shifted 


quietly, almost effortlessly, at any speed. 


a a 





THE FIVE-PASSENGER SEDAN OF GROUP B 
as photographed in natural colors 


THREE NEW GROUPS OF STRAIGHT EIGHTS 


Group A: 132 Horsepower. . 144-inch Wheelbase. ..... $3975 to $6250 

Group B: 125 Horsepower. . 134 and 139-inch Wheelbase . . $2975 to $3675 

Group C: 115 Horsepower. . 132-inch Wheelbase... .. . $2595 to $2750 
All Prices f. 0. b. Buffalo 


All models have Silent Gear-shifts . Non-shatterable Glass . Hydraulic Shock 
Absorbers . Super-safety Brakes . Fender or Bracket Headlamps optional 
without extra charge . . Pierce-Arrow Engineering and Coachwork throughout. 
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ARROWS 


A brilliant array of America’s Finest Motor Cars 


in four new wheelbases 


N extending its Straight Eight line to meet every 

latest demand of the fine car market, Pierce-Arrow 
opens the 1930 season with an array of motor cars 
which again easily qualify as America’ s finest. 


There are four new wheelbases in the 1930 group. . 
al] cars of increased inner spaciousness . . all slender, 
low-swung, graceful creations in the finest Pierce- 
Arrow tradition. 

The slightly smaller car in the new line. . of an inch 
less wheelbase . . is of true Pierce-Arrow quality 
throughout. Its low price ($2595 at Buffalo) gives it 
extraordinary value. 

a “4 @ 
THE 1930 colorings and upholsterings and appoint 
ments are new elements of beauty, freshly expressed. 


There are new door latches, velvet of operation .. 
new clocks and vanity cases in the ultra-modern man- 
ner . . new foot-rests and lights and mirrors which re- 
flect the mode of the hour. 


More important, there are engineering develop- 


NEW PIERCE-ARROW PRICES. 


.. with a new model, slightly smaller, as low as $2595 


ments of vital consideration . . all present in every car 
of the 1930 line. 


e + e 


MECHANICALLY, as well as modishly, Pierce-Arrow 
keeps abreast of the hour. Its improvements are never 
saved for an occasion, never sensationalized . . although 
it has pioneered some of the greatest. 


So it is that today’s Straight Eight line by Pierce- 
Arrow is possessed of every feature worthy of adop- 
tion by America’s finest motor car. For example: 


Silent gear-shifts . . non-shatterable glass . . super- 
safety brakes. . low-swung gravity centers . . hydraulic 
shock absorbers, etc., etc. All Pierce-Arrow features 
. . each having been added as it proved itself . . and 
without particular mention or especial acclaim. 


Nor is there any excess of modesty in this atti- 
tude. It is simply that zo new feature, or any group 
of new features, could conceivably be so important 
as that which is Pierce-Arrow. Greater is that than 


the sum of all its parts. 


. at Buffalo . . From $2595 to $6250 


(Other Custom-built Models up to $10,000) 


In the purchase of a car from income, the average allowance on a good 
used car usually more than covers the initial Pierce-Arrow payment. 
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New Plays in Manhattan 


Meteor. The eyeballs of Alfred Lunt 
appear to contract with mad fixity of 
vision as he seethes through the part of 
Raphael Lord, adventurer and egoist extra- 
ordinary. Having hobnobbed with Central 
American banditti and other peculiar and 
remote persons, Lord appears at a New 
England college, drawn by the writings of 
one of its dead professors, but leaves al- 
most immediately, enraged with the pe- 
dantic stagnation of the place and bearing 
away with him the vivid daughter (Lynn 
Fontanne) of the great teacher. Having 
learned oft the weak heart of her other 
suitor, a mighty footballer, Raphael has 
spurred the athlete’s rage and brought 
about his death. 

His subsequent career begins like the 
dream of every oil prospector. With in- 
tuitions and talent for analysis so acute 
that he really believes it to be second 
sight, he makes millions. Simultaneously 
the other things that he has valued escape 
him. Leisure and its cultural by-products 
are first to go. His ruthlessness compels 
awe but defeats friendship—when the 
liquid, lovely costume of his wife is much 
admired by guests, he exclaims: “I made 
her buy it!”’ At length his boasted gift of 
prophecy fails and while the newsboys 
hawk the story of his downfall, his wife 
comes to him, offering her humble adora- 
tion to meet the new humility which she 
expects him to have found. But the man’s 
egoism is pounding within him—he casts 
her aside as he prepares again to assail his 
rivals, a savage, solitary, tragic figure with 
nothing left but his will-to-power. 

Playwright S. N. Behrman, whose frolic- 
some plays (The Second Man, Serena 
Blandish) were admirable, does not use 
ponderous syllables to transmit his new 
solemnity. His idiom is rapid, keen, un- 
failingly dramatic. For Alfred Lunt he 
has provided another personal success with 
perhaps the most picaresque role of his 
career. For the Theatre Guild, smarting 
from the rebuffs given Karl and Anna and 
The Game of Love and Death, he has 
made the season happier. 





A 
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Death Takes a Holiday. Evening 
shadows drift across the estate of Duke 
Lambert, though there are no clouds to 
cause them. Darkly they invade the great 
hall of the castle, where a shrouded figure 
in their midst disturbs the midnight rumi- 
nations of the duke. The visitor is Death, 
come to arrange a three-day holiday for 
himself in the guise of a human being. The 
trembling noble can scarcely refuse to be 
a secretive host, and so it happens that 





Death appears among the other ducal 
guests as His Serene Highness, Prince 


Sirki of Vitalba Alexandri. 

While Death takes his holiday the 
flowers in the courtyard cease to wilt and 
venerable Baron Cesarea makes extrava- 
gant and unusual gestures toward the 
ladies. As for Prince Sirki, he experiences 
the earthly pleasures which he had antici- 
pated, and a bitterness which he could not 
have foreseen. For he falls in love with 


the virginal, tender Grazia and learns of 
compulsions and sentiments which make 





him long to remain forever human. On his 
last evening there is crisis. The girl walks 
complacently with him into the gardens; 
the others, who have been told of Prince 
Sirki’s identity by their desperate host, 
wait forlorn and fearful while what they 
regard as the dread communion takes 











Mitchell Galleries 





Rose Hosart 
Death loves her 


place. At length the pair return, and when 
Sirki tries to frighten Grazia back to 
mundanity by revealing himself in his 
habitual cerements, she alone of all the 
company shows no fear of Death. So he 
takes her to his realm. 

Adapted by Walter Ferris from the 
Italian of Alberto Casella, this play, dis- 
playing the same metaphysically romantic 
tendency as Berkeley Square (T1ME, Nov. 
18), neglects the acid philosophizing sug- 
gested by its theme for a poetry which is 
often affecting but tends to become mere 
rhetorical conversation. Philip Merivale 
plays with distinction as the sinister va- 
cationist whose entrance provokes more 
ideas than the play develops. As his eager 
consort, Rose Hobart would obviously ap- 
peal to any reaper, however grim. 

Born in Manhattan 24 years ago, Rose 
Hobart has taken her mother’s maiden 
name. Her father was Paul Kefer, French 
musician. Her parents separated; when 
Rose was 12 she went traveling with 
Chautauqua. She has since supported her 
mother and sister, making her first stage 
appearance when 15 (Cappy Ricks), act- 
ing with Eva Le Gallienne’s Civic Reper- 
tory Theatre, and in Liliom, The Vortex, 
Crashing Thru, A Primer for Lovers. She 
cooks and dressmakes excellently, likes 
earrings, is a divorcée 

Woof Woof. Topical excitement is sup- 
posedly furnished this musicomedy by a 
whippet race with real, live dogs right on 
the stage. But since the sportsmen who 
attend these events get most of their fun 
from betting, the thrills of the stage con- 
test are questionable. Louise Brown’s 
dancing is a more positive pleasure—one 





of the very few in an incongruous diversion 
which mixes up such obvious ballads as 
‘‘My Sweetie’s Sweet On Me” with a ballet 
danced to Claude Achille Debussy’s gos- 
samer “Clair de Lune.” 
<<) 
Top Speed. Toward the end of every 
proper musicomedy the heroine must begin 
to think bad things of the hero, otherwise 
the librettist might be considered unpleas- 
ant and radical. True to this canon, 
comely Irene Delroy has a few unhappy 
moments when she thinks that Paul Fraw- 
ley, who has been chosen to drive her 
father’s expensive speed boat in a Thou- 
sand Islands regatta, is going to lose the 
race purposely. The orthodox woes of 
these lovers alternate with rather laborious 
comedy by minute Lester Allen, whose best 
efforts consist of carefully bowdlerized 
barroom quips. Messrs. Guy Bolton, Bert 
Kalmar and Harry Ruby have contributed 
only one song (“What Would I Care?’’) of 
any possible consequence. 


a 








Seven concerns a squadron of U. S 
aviators and their successive deaths over 
the Western Front. Last to survive are 
the captain and a stripling from Harvard. 
Because the MHarvardian’s nerves are 
shattered, a highborn and loving French- 
woman offers him the solace of her bed. In 
the morning the youth learns that the un- 
derstanding. captain has gone alone on a 
dangerous exploit and follows furiously 
after him. Because the play is earnest it 
may keep your attention, but because Play- 
wright Frank J. Collins mixes burlesque 
and bathos, exhibits all manner of inepti- 
tudes, you are bound to be uncomfortable. 

— 


Vv 





Revival 

Richelieu. Walter Hampden is now to 
be observed in this ancient, reverberating 
play by the late great victim of romantic 
elephantiasis, Sir Edward (The Last Days 
of Pompeii) Bulwer-Lytton. It must be 
a magnificent experience for Mr. Hamp- 
den. For every maneuver of eyebrow, 
every musical tremor of voice, every cur- 
dling glance which he can devise, the late 
Bulwer-Lytton provides an accompaniment 
bombastically in keeping. Some of his 
phrases are still tenaciously clinging to 
the English tongue 91 years after their 
invention. You will remember the almost 
continually misquoted, “In the lexicon of 
youth, which fate reserves for a bright 
manhood, there is no such word as ‘fail.’ ” 
And at another point the wily Cardinal 
makes a remark which, paradoxically, 
seems almost unbearably bromidic: ‘The 
pen is mightier than the sword.” Mr 
Hampden is surrounded by a competent 
group of swashbucklers, courtiers, game- 
sters, conspirators and Ladies of the Court 

niin 

Babes in Toyland. The thrilling call 
of massed trumpets which begins the 
march from this opera by the late great 
Victor Herbert suggests much more sig- 
nificant affairs than the parade of toy 
soldiers which follows it. Perhaps it was 
because he knew the serious splendors of 
the childish imagination that Composer 
Herbert wrote some of his most glamorou; 
music to accompany the deeds of such 
characters as Bo-Peep, Jill, Curly Locks 
Tommy Tucker and Simple Simon. Mil- 
ton Aborn’s revivalists (Trme, Oct. 7 et 
seq.), treat this tonal poetry creditably. 
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Old Abr’m 


When Abraham Lincoln was first named 
for the legislature in 1832 he said: 

“I presume you all know who I am. I 
am humble Abraham Lincoln. My politics 
are short and sweet, like the old lady’s 
dance. . . . If elected I shall be thank- 
ful; if not all will be the same.” 

Political caricaturists were quick to 
seize upon the rude rusticity of Lincoln 
features and figure.* During the Lincoln- 
Douglas debates every U. S. newspaper- 
reader came to recognize the beardless, 
bony rail-splitter, shabbily clothed, big 
stick in hand, whacking at his rotund little 
antagonist. At this time the names 
“Honest Abe,” “Old Abr’m” and “The 
Rail-Splitter” were popularly given Lin- 
coln. These and others less affectionate 
stayed with him until his assassination. 

Currier & Ives, famed poster lithog- 
raphers (Time, Nov. 25), printed a car- 
toon of Lincoln, being ridden on a rail to 
a lunatic asylum (the White House) by 
the young Republican Party.  Shirt- 
sleeved, he balances precariously on his 
perch, regarding the troupe, black liber- 
tines, thugs, abolitionists, Mormons. One 
particularly vicious lady looks up into his 
face saying: “Oh, what a beautiful man 
he is. I feel a passional attraction.” Out 
of “Abe’s” mouth floats a balloon: “Now 
my friends, I’m almost in and the mil- 
lenium is about to begin so ask what you 
want and it shall be granted.” 

In England, Lincoln was as harshly 
treated as at home, Punch printed gro- 
tesque caricatures of the “boor” by its 














SOUTHERN LINCOLN 
by a galled Baltimorean. 


greatest draughtsmen, John Leech and Sir 
John Tenniel, later famed for his Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland illustrations. 
The magazine Fun carried a series of bit- 
ter drawings by Matthew Somerville Mor- 
gan, whose work has only recently been 
discovered by Lincoln authorities, pur- 
porting to show “Honest Abe” a thief. 


*Abraham 
Albert Shaw 


Lincoln—A Cartoon History by 
Review of Reviews (2 vol. $8). 


demagog and charlatan. But it was in the 
South the most galling pictures were 
drawn. One Adalbert J. Volck of Baltimore 
struck upon the novel idea of showing 
“Honest Abe” as an evil Negro. In a 
delicate line drawing Volck depicted 
Lincoln as a Negroid puppet-master caper- 
ing on a stage, surrounded by his puppets 
who are seen to be Cabinet Members 
Chase, Cameron and Welles and Generals 
Fremont, Scott and McLellan. When, as 
President-elect in 1861, Lincoln journeyed 
to Washington, receiving great acclaim in 
the northern cities, he was warned to 
forego a visit to Democratic Baltimore. 
Friends commissioned Allan Pinkerton, 
spy (later founder of the Pinkerton De- 
tective Agency), to investigate. His report 
influenced Lincoln to make no public ap- 
pearance, to entrain quietly for Washing- 
ton. Southern papers quickly screamed 
that he was a coward. In Baltimore, the 
slighted city, citizens incensed at his failure 
to appear, wrecked vengeance on a Massa- 
chusetts regiment on its way through their 
city. Harper’s Weekly printed a full-page 
series of cartoons showing a grotesquely 
night-capped and bewhiskered Lincoln sit- 
ting up in bed while a lackey shouts: “The 
Blood tubs are after yer!” Lincoln replies, 
“Run—no—nev-a-r-r let ’em_ shoo-o-t.”’ 
Finally, attired in his Scotch cap and long 
military cape (misconstrued as a disguise ) 
“Abe” retreats over the back fences. He 
boards a train which takes him to the 
White House, where he is presented to 
President Buchanan by Seward who ex- 
plains the President-elect’s quaking as “a 
little touch of the ager.” 

Until the 1860 campaign Lincoln was 
beardless. In October of that year a little 
girl wrote him asking for an autograph 
and advising him that fashion favored 
beards.* Lincoln replied that he thought 
it would be “a piece of silly affectation, 
but on his inauguration day appeared with 
clumpy black chin whiskers. A cartoon of 
that day shows a drug store interior with 
a sign over the door, bearing the legend: 
“Agency for the Lincoln Whiskeropher- 
ous.”’ On a table is a smirking bust of the 
hirsute ‘“Abr’m.” : 

The druggist points to some jars and 
says to a young buck: “Try one of these 
pots, sir, and in three weeks you'll be as 
hairy and handsome as he is.” 

The cartoon history was written by 
Albert Shaw, editor of the Review of 
Reviews. Author Shaw is an able his- 
torical scholar, collector of cartoons, and 
has already published A Cartoon His- 
tory of Roosevelt’s Career. His work is in 
two volumes, His Path to the Presidency, 
The Year of His Election. Half the draw- 
ings reproduced in the first book do not 
deal with Lincoln but show the rude state 
of caricatures in the early 19th century. 
Famed men of the day are shown in 
typical guises, Editor James Gordon Ben- 
nett as a woolly, aggressive cur, President 
Buchanan as an Irish plug-ugly, President 
William Henry Harrison with his cider 
barrel. Many a caricaturist saw Lincoln 

*Dr. Shaw opines that smooth-shaven men of 


words tended to grow beards when they felt 
action (the Civil War) approaching. 





as the embodiment of evil, a crooked 
juggler, a murderer (in England), a bad 
boy with “American manners,” an afrite 
(evil genie). Few drew him as he is done 
today, compassionate, Christ-like. The 





BritisH LINCOLN 


.. . published in Fun. 


book amply demonstrates that the drafts- 
manship of the time, while amusing, was 
almost ghastly in its ineptitude. 


CINEMA 


The New Pictures 

The Virginian (Paramount). High on 
any list of famed moments in U. S. litera- 
ture and drama is that scene in which Owen 
Wister’s hero, insulted by an epithet* 
which this cinema clearly records, draws 
himself up and says with flashing eye: 
“When you call me that, smile.” If you 
have not read the book or seen one of the 
plays or pictures made from it for some 
time you will be surprised to find that The 
Virginian would be a typical western except 
that it is less energetic and far better bred 
than most westerns—a nice library ar- 
rangement of the earnest hero, the fragile 
heroine, the cattle-rustling, halfbreed bad- 
man. Around these puppets the beautiful 
photography is like a shell on whose glazed 
surface you can see reflected the arch of a 
great horizon and which, pressed to your 
ear, records the rustle of the air’s phantom 
oceans over the prairie land, sounds of 
rivers, birds, hoofs. Best shots: the steers 
in the rapids; three cattle-rustlers hanged, 
with horses for a scaffold; the shooting 
match between the Virginian (Gary Coo- 
per) and the halfbreed (Walter Huston) 








The Royal Box (Warner). A French- 
man’s play about an English actor is now 
translated into German so that famed 
Alexander Moissi can play it. But The 
Royal Box was not made in Germany but 
at Flatbush, N. Y. in the old Vitagraph 
studio where the late John Bunny and the 
Talmadge girls did their first work. It is 


*In Wister’s text, “son-of-a 
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FOR THE 


Convenience 


OF INDIVIDUAL 
AND CORPORATE 


Investors 





Albany, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, III. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Dallas, Texas 
Davenport, Iowa 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Houston, Texas 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Miami, Fla. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


PRINCIPAL CORRESPONDENT OFFICES 
IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Newark, N. J. 
New Orleans, La. 
Oakland, Cal. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Pasadena, Cal. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Me. 
Portland, Ore. 
Providence, R. I. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
San Diego, Cal. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Scranton, Pa. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Washington, D. C. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Montreal, Canada 
Toronto, Canada 


FOREIGN OFFICES 


London, England 


Manchester, England 
Amsterdam, The Netherlands 


Geneva, Switzerland 
Tokio, Japan 


Shanghai, China 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 
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| Dumas’ story of how Edmund Kean in- 


sulted the Prince of Wales from the stage 
because the Prince had made Kean’s be- 
loved sit in the Royal Box at a perform- 
ance of Hamlet. Moissi rants in his best 
manner, letting out the exotic and flexible 
tones which have made his reputation on 
the Continent, but even audiences who 
know German well will have trouble un- 
derstanding him, so badly timed is the 
recording. At the Manhattan premiere of 
this picture the /ounge of the Fifth Avenue 
Playhouse was fixed up like a German beer- 
garden and the patrons were served with 
near-beér and pretzels. Good shots: “Sein 
oder nicht sein’ (“To be or not toa be’) 
and “Ach, armer Yorick”’ soliloquies. 


Alexander Moissi’s Italian mother 
taught him her tongue without much op- 


in 








U.& U. 
ALEXANDER MOISSI 


“Ach, armer Yorick.” 


position from his Albanian father, so he 
still speaks German with a faint trill in 
his r’s and an insufficient guttural. In 
Trieste he went to the only Italian Real- 
gymnasium where the pupils did not have 
to learn Latin and Greek. His ancestors 
had all been solid people, merchants, 
physicians, even one general, but he de- 
cided to be an actor. After a while in 
stock, he convinced Max Reinhardt that 
he was a good actor, thus adding to Rein- 
hardt’s reputation for “discovering” talent 
He now lives near Vienna, has no definite 
nationality just as he has no permanent 
working-place. By race and by profession 
Moissi is an actor, a person whose fixation 
it is to have no fixations. He dislikes con- 
tracts and travels around Europe playing 
guest engagements at capital cities. He 
wears loose ties and velvet jackets, keeps 
pets, plays all his roles with a facile and 
sonorous emotionalism which does not 
seem to have its source in the ideas of his 
authors. He has played Shaw, Hauptmann. 
Chekhov, Pirandello, Shakespeare Euri- 
pides. When he played Redemption in 
Manhattan (Time, Nov. 26, 1928) Com- 
mentator Alexander Woollcott called his 
voice “the most extraordinary ever heard 
in the theatre” and Robert Littell said of 
his acting: “It is a gorgeous bag of tricks 
. it is not a performance... .” 
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E’Sa specialist—notasalesman. 

He comes to your home to tell 
you how to preserve your family’s 
food safely and healthfully. But he 
will also tell you more. He will help 
you plan a regime that is easier and 
far more economical. 


Of course you want all the modern 
conveniences and comforts of elec- 
tric refrigeration. And here is the 
man qualified to clarify your problems 
and answer your questions. Howlarge 
a refrigerator... what type of 
refrigerator . .. how to get the most 
convenient payment terms... how 
much you can expect to pay for 
current... what about servicing eee 
what sort of a company guarantees 
the refrigerator? These and many 
more questions should be definitely 
answered for you before you come 
to a decision to buy. 


OUTSTANDING POINTS 
OF SUPERIORITY 
. All machinery hermetically sealed 
and permanently oiled. 
. Incomparably quiet in operation. 
. Low running cost—afewcentsaday. 
. An accessible freezing regulator. 
. An all-steel, warp-proof cabinet. 


. Sanitary, all-porcelain chilling 
chamber. 


. Food storage area most spacious. 


. Mounted on legs for easier cleaning. 


. Electrical, therefore modern. 


. Backed by the most comprehensive 
guarantee ever given a refrigerator. 








The General Electric specialist is 
chosen for his courtesy and his abil- 
ity. He is trained to help you. Listen 
to his story. You may be confident 
that he will lead you toward pleas- 
anter, more economical house-keep- 
ing. Welcome him when he comes. 


May we send him to you? 


We shall be happy to send a General 
Electric specialist to you if you will 
write us. Address Sect. H-1, Electric 
Refrigeration Dept., General Elec- 
tricCo., Hanna Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
Join us in the General Electric Hour, 


broadcast every Saturday at 9 P.M.,E. S. T. 
on a nation-wide N. B.C. network. 


ert and can be of great service to 





THE GENERAL ELECTRIC SPECIALIST 
Heisa refrigeration ap 


You 





The small family model sells for 
$215 at the factory. Conveniently 
spaced payments can be arranged. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


ALL:"*STEEL REFRIGERATOR 
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Delightful Hours for Every | 
Member of the Family 


While the great Gulf Coast section, 
which lies between the Apalachicola 


on River of Northwestern Florida and the 
City of New Orleans, affords greatest 
appeal to the lover of outdoor sports, it 





is, too, a land of historic charm and in- 





terest---a place to rest and recuperate, 
’ as well as to play. The combination of 
salt air, ozone from the pine forests, and 
sunshine, has for a couple of centuries 
attracted to the Gulf Coast pleasure- 


The marshes are full of ducks and 
geese; the woods are alive with 


loving and health-seeking tourists from 


tog 7 ce various parts of the world. 
quail; the “big ones” are biting in : 
inland streams, and they are pull- The climate is neither too warm nor 
ing the tarpon out of the deep too cold, with little rain. You can stay 


waters of the Gulf. Golf courses out in the open every day of your win- 
Write to- 
day to R. D. Pusey, General Passenger 
Agent, Louisville & Nashville Railroad, 
Room 437-C, Ninth and Broadway, 
Louisville, Kentucky, for literature. 


are now at their finest stage of . ; 

oak’ ny ter vacation on the Coast. 
perfection, splendid fairways and 
velvety greens. Motor roads are 
perfect. Bridle paths are appeal- 
ing. The great outdoors beckons 
you away from the land of cold 


weather to the land of sunshine 











and roses. 
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The Mysterious Island (Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer). The strangely prescient 
fantasies of Jules Verne are essentially 
scenarios, and good ones. Monstrous en- 
gines, undiscoverable worlds, half-human 
and superhuman people which no words, 
even when manipulated with Verne’s genius 
for combining the staccato and the neb- 
ulous, could quite make real, become more 
interesting when you see them concretely 
produced for the camera. This is one of 
Verne’s submarine pieces. Director Lucien 
Hubbard has caught the right atmosphere 
and Lionel Barrymore seems to enjoy his 
role as the submarine builder and con- 
queror of the fish-men of the ocean bottom 
But The Mysterious Island is too long and 
too complicated and its fantasy is too 
often choked by the plot. Good shots: the 
sunken Roman galley, manned with the 
skeletons of slaves shackled in their seats; 
the crew of the submarine dressing to go 
out by pushing a lever which drops diving 
suits over them; the fish-men, whose 
bodies are shaped like diving suits, getting 
ready for war. 

ee 

The Kibitzer (Paramount). A come- 
dian named Harry Green does justice to 
the stout humor of this play which Actor 
Edward G. Robinson helped to write and 
starred in on the legitimate stage last year 
Wall Street as seen from a corner store up- 
town by a market-wise seller of cigars is 
the background. Typical gag: Harry 
Green betting on a horse because the horse 
is going to retire from the track and has 
never won a race and it is his belief that 
every horse must win at least one race 
sometime. Best shot: interview between 
the cigar store owner and the millionaire 
stock trader. 





Tiger Rose (Warner). Lenore Ulric 
amply proved that this weak-kneed melo- 
drama of strong men and a siren in the 
Canadian Northwest was effective in the 
theatre. Bright-eyed little Lupe Velez 
lacks the finesse that Belasco taught 
Lenore Ulric, but makes up for it to some 
extent by her vivacity, her Mexican accent. 
and the songs she sings occasionally in a 
voice sharp as a cactus, shrill and toothy, 
but somehow attractive. Best shot: Bull 
Montana wiping his nose with his shirt 
sleeve. 

Seven Keys to Baldpate (RKO). 
Earl Derr Biggers wrote the story. George 
M. Cohan made a play of it. Douglas 
MacLean was in it as a silent picture. As 
a talkie it proves again that the mechanism 
of the mystery story is an ideal device for 
comedy. Richard Dix is the young author 
who bets that he can write a book in 24 
hours and sits down to work in a lonely 
house in the country to which he believes 
he has the only key. Typical shot: $25.- 
000 in stage money burning in the fireplace 
at Baldpate 

Sally (First National). The difference 
between a musical comedy on the stage 
and one on the screen is that the size of 
everything is doubled and its effectiveness 
cut in half. This is a photograph, in pink 
technicolor shades, of a show without 
much wit or any good new songs. It is 
partly redeemed by the expert dancing of 
Marilyn Miller. Best dance: “A Wild, 
Wild Rose.” 
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ANNOUNCING 


The DAWN of a NEW DAY 
in INSULATION 


Today, throughout America, a new name is 
heard ...anew symbol is introduced...a 
new insulating board appears. Weather- 
wood!* , . . the only insulating board fabri- 
cated from hardwood. The Weathercock!... 
symbol of insulation efficiency. 
Weatherwood!. . . full half-inch insula- 
tion . . . staunch barrier between the ex- 
tremes of unfriendly weather and family 
comfort. And Weatherwood Lath!.. . per- 
fected insulating plaster base, with the 




























exclusive tongue and groove joint. 
Weatherwood! New in heat-stopping 
value... new in structural strength... new 
in sound resistance... new in all the advan- 
tages of strong, enduring hardwood fibers 
fabricated into insulating building board 
and lath. 
Weatherwood and Weatherwood Lath are 
being supplied to retail lumber dealers as 
rapidly as possible. Ask your dealer about 
them, or write for booklet, ““The New Stand- f 
ard of Home Construction,’’with sample. 


(ICAGO MILL 4° [UMBER G©RPORATION 
111 W. Washington St. Chicago, III. 






%& Weatherwood is manufactured 
and marketed exclusively by the 
Chicago Mill and Lumber Corpo- 
ration. This company, with its vast 
research and strong financial re- 
sources, has been engaged in the 
production and distribution of 
lumber products, wood packages 
and commercial veneers since 1881 
-almost 50 years. Its resources 
include tremendous acreage of 
hardwood in the states of Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas, Mississippi, and 
North Carolina, sufficient to in- 
sure a perpetual supply of raw 
material for Weatherwood, stra- 
tegically located for economical 
and quick distribution. Together 
with its associated companies, it 
enjoys an annual business in excess 
of thirty million dollars. Over 
fifty-seven thousand freight cars 
were utilized last year to fill the 
transportation requirements of 
this nation-wide business. 


~Weatherwood 


INSULATES AGAINST UNFRIENDLY WEATHER 
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Through Three Generations 


The Canal Bank was granted its charter in 1831. 
Through the century that followed, the development 
of New Orleans as a world port, quicker and better 
modes of transportation and the consequent new 
demands made upon banking, brought this bank to 
the eminent position it now occupies in the South and 
the nation. 

For nearly a hundred years the Canal Bank has 
lent its influence and resources—promoting foreign 
trade and assisting national manufacturers in financ- 
ing commodities throughout the United States and 
in South and Central America. 

Just as the Canal Bank served the lesser financial 
needs of the past it extends to the greater needs of 
the present a modern and complete banking service. 


Write for our NEW ORLEANS BOOK, 
which outlines an interesting side of the 
South’s Commercial Progress since 1851 








_ RESOURCES OVER ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS _ 








Te CANAL 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 





Grape Juice Bonus 

Last week the employes of Welch Grape 
Juice Co. were given for Christmas 10% 
of the outstanding Welch common stock. 
The four Welch brothers made the gift 
from their personal holdings, in memory 
of their father, Dr. Charles Edgar Welch. 
Founder of the company, Dr. Welch was 
known up to his death in 1926 as an ardent 
prohibitionist. His discovery, with his 
father, of “the best process for producing 
an unfermented and_ non-intoxicating 
grape juice’* led him to abandon his 
Philadelphia dental practice and pull the 
teeth of the grape. High points in his 
career were: member, Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church; delegate, General Conference of 
M. E. Church (four times); trustee, 
Chautauqua Institution of Chautauqua, 
N. Y.; president, town of Westfield, N. Y. 
(six times); Prohibition Candidate for 








THE LATE Dr. CHARLES EDGAR WELCH 
He pulled the grape’s teeth. 


Governor of New York in 1916. Even Dr. 
Welch’s beverage seems to share his 
antipathy to alcohol: unlike such soft 
drinks as ginger ale and mineral water, 





*The Welch Process: Carefully selected Con- 
cord grapes are shipped to the plant, washed, 
weighed. A stemming machine separates them 
from the stem, drops them through aluminum 
pipes to aluminum stirring kettles, where they 
are heated to bring out skin colors and aromas. 
The juice is pressed out by hydraulic presses 
huilt so as not to crush the seeds in the process. 
From the presses the juice journeys through more 
aluminum pipes to more aluminum kettles, 
where it is again heated, this time to prevent 
fermentation. After spending several months in 
glass carboys to allow the cream of tartar to 
settle, the juice is siphoned off into bottles, 
pasteurized, shipped. The other important 
Welch process is that by which is made grape 
jam (“Grapelade”’). Acid crystals had_previ- 
ously frustrated all attempts to make a com- 
mercial grape preserve until the Welch Com- 
pany discovered (and patented) a process for 
extracting them. So delighted were jam-eaters 
with Welch’s “Grapelade” that the company has 
developed a long line of “Welch Lades,”’ includ- 
ing such concoctions, as: Peachlade, Plumlade, 
Cherrilade, Fruitlade, Strawberilade, Currant- 
lade, Blackberilade 


grape juice does not combine well with 
alcoholic liquors. 

Though the four sons of Dr. Welch now 
run the business (Edgar T. as President, 
Paul R. as Vice President and Treasurer, 
John F. as Vice President and Secretary, 
and all three plus William T. as Directors) 
the company has been controlled since last 
November by a Nashville, Tenn. financial 
syndicate. The Welch Christmas gift is 
worth, at current market prices, approxi- 
mately $425,000. Since there are only 
about 300 Welch employes, each Welch- 
man found in his Christmas stocking 
something in the neighborhood of $1,400— 
more or less, depending on his rank and 
length of service. 
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Pullman Partners 


When No. 9, the first Pullman car, left 
Bloomington, Ill., for Chicago on the eve- 
ning of Sept. 1, 1859, it carried four pas- 
sengers. They slept in wooden bunks, were 
warmed by a wood-burning stove. A 
brakeman attended to the duties which 
have since devolved upon the porter. Last 
year Pullman Co. operated 9,248 lux- 
uriously equipped Pullmans, carried 33,- 
923,920 passengers who were waited upon 
by 12,000 porters and maids. From its 
traveling dormitories, Pullman profited to 
the extent of more than $10,000,000. 

In addition to its carrier service (in 
which it has a virtual monopoly) Pullman 
also engages in the manufacture and sale 
of passenger and freight cars. Last week 
it arranged to strengthen its dominant po- 
sition in this field by absorbing Standard 
Steel Car Co. and its affiliated Osgood- 
Bradley Car Co. From this merger Pull- 
man would diversify its production to in- 
clude street railway cars, steel forgings, 
grey iron castings, as well as increase its 
railroad car production. 

But the Pullman-Standard combination 
was no instance of a powerful, far-reach- 
ing giant swallowing up a poor and strug- 
gling competitor. Mighty is Pullman, and 
on its directorate the house of Morgan is 
well represented. But strong also is 
Standard Steel, and the house of Mellon 
is behind its activities. The importance of 
the Standard-Mellon interest in the con- 
solidation was shown by the fact that 
J. Frank Drake, President of Standard 
Steel, will become chairman of Pullman, 
Inc., the holding company for all the Pull- 
man enterprises, and that Richard K. Mel- 
lon will become a Pullman director. In 
addition to railway and street cars, and a 
general line of iron and steel products, 
Standard Steel once manufactured an 
automobile, the Standard Eight, discontin- 
ued in 1923. Osgood-Bradley, best known 
for its street car equipment, last year de- 
livered an aluminum street car to the 
Pittsburgh Railway Co. 

The Pullman Company was incorporated 
in 1867 by George Mortimer Pullman, and 
proved almost an instantaneous success 
despite the pessimistic opinion of railroad 
men who thought that the public would 
never pay the extra charge for Pullman’s 
extra comfort. It was Pullman who sub- 
stituted folding berths for lumber camp 


bunks, who introduced shock-absorbing 
springs, carpeted floors, uniformed attend- 
ants. Soon Pullman’s Palace Cars had 
been adopted by the Michigan Central, 
the Great Western, the New York Central. 
Although many railroads attempted to in- 
stall their own sleeping car service, Pull- 
man Palaces, with constantly improved 
and patented features, were so superior 
that the roads finally gave up their attempt 
at competition and came int the Pullman 
system. 

By 1892 Pullman Co. was the largest 
railroad manufacturing company in the 
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Old Print from Culver Service 
THE LATE GEORGE MortTrMER PULLMAN 
Brakemen used to make the beds. 


world. It had 14,000 employes, most of 
whom lived in Mr. Pullman’s model city— 
Pullman, Ill. In 1894 came the famed 
Pullman strike, featured by the late Eu- 
gene Victor Debs’s rise to national prom- 
inence and by Mr. Pullman’s classic state- 
ment: There is nothing to arbitrate. Mr. 
Pullman died (1897) of angina pectoris. 
The present Pullman arrangement with 
the railroads is extremely simple—Pullman 
Co. pays to the roads one-third of the 
Pullman fare. Size of the company is well 


‘illustrated by the amount of its laundering 


operations. Every day one million pieces 
of linen are washed, either in the com- 
pany’s own laundries or in other laundries 
that work for Pullman Co. on a contract 
basis. The company keeps on hand a sup- 
ply of four million towels. About two 
million pieces of linen wear out or dis- 
appear each year; the annual new linen bill 
is in the neighborhood of $400,000. 








Canadian Milestone 

In all Canada there are only ten banks, 
each with many branches. For a long 
period the quickest growing of these was 
the Royal Bank, which by 1927 held 
26.09% of Canada’s banking resources. 
Last week the Royal Bank became the 
Dominion’s first billion-dollar bank, when 
it reported that total assets for the vear 
ended Nov. 30 were $1,001,442,741I—a 
gain of about $92,000,000 during the year. 
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Indicators 


As wrecked ships show that seas are 
stormy, so last week two corporate ail- 
ments indicated troubled conditions in 
their respective industries. 

Into bankruptcy went Missouri Kansas 
Zinc Corp., of Waco, Mo. with liabilities 
of $1,260,000 against assets of $750,000. 
Immediate cause: The filing of bank- 
ruptcy petitions by three creditors. Basic 
cause: Since October the price of zinc has 
dropped from $6.70 a ton to $5.40 a ton. 

Closed (by the Pennsylvania State Sec- 
retary of Banking) was U. S. (“United 
Strength”) Bank and Trust Co. of Phila- 
delphia. Immediate cause: The former 
management had frozen too many assets 
in commission loans.* Basic cause: The 
unprosperous situation in real estate. 

*When real estate operators desire to obtain 
unwarranted loans upon their property, they 
sometimes pay bank officers a special commiis- 
sion. Thus the name (and the nature) of com- 
mission loans. 


TIME 
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In Naugatuck Valley 

In Connecticut’s Naugatuck Valley are 
many ancient companies. Some have 
shared in the general decline of New Eng- 
land industries, but the copper and brass 
manufacturers thrive above all others, 
produce 70% of U.S. fabricated brass. In 
1922 Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
reached into this region, bought American 
Brass Co. Later Kennecott absorbed 
Chase Brass & Copper Co. Last week 
Scovill Manufacturing Co., most vener- 
able of all the Valley’s brass companies, 
figured in a deal, but, absorbing instead of 
being absorbed, continued an expansion 
policy in buying A. Schrader’s Sons, Inc. 
of Brooklyn. 

Less ancient than Scovill, but still old 
by U. S. standards, is the Schrader con- 
cern. In 1844 August Schrader started 
making diving suits and air pumps, a busi- 
ness that brought him into contact with 
many of the early rubber experimenters. 


After making moulds for Dr. Charles 





ALL THE WAY ROUND. 
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Every check you sign stands for you. It represents you... 


or your firm... in a business transaction. 


If you want your checks to represent you as a person 
of good taste, sound financial standing and strong banking 
connections .. . then they should look the part. 


LA MONTE 
NATIONAL “SAFETY 
FOR “@HECKS 


PAPER 


+ egin ~ 


Checks made on La Monte National Safety 
Paper are never commonplace . . . for 
there’s a dignity and stability in this 
paper that instantly captures attention 
and respect. 

Rich and distinctive 1t carries a def- 


inite atmosphere of sound financial standing. It reflects substantial 
well-being. That’s why it’s the recognized standard in check papers 
—used by more than 60% of the banks in the nation’s leading cities. 


This is the check paper that millions know by name. 


George La 


Monte & Son, 61 Broadway, New York City. 


The wavy lines instantly identify La Monte National Safety 
Paper —the standard in check papers. 
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Goodyear, Founder Schrader began to 
manufacture a variety of metal parts for 
rubber products. When pneumatic tires 
were made for bicycles he introduced a 
new valve, now used on 85% of automo- 
bile tires. Other Schrader products in- 
clude metal parts for hot water bottles 
and footballs, tire pressure gauges, air- 
hose fittings, valve tools, and the original 
product, diving suits. The Scovill Co. de- 
rived from its purchase a twofold benefit 
—it secured in Schrader a prosperous sub- 
sidiary plus a large user of Schrader metal. 

Although Scovill has been growing since 
James Mitchell Lamson Scovill brought his 
name to the button-making concern in 
1811, its greatest expansion has been in 
recent years. In 1862 Chauncey P. Goss 
(of the famed Connecticut & Yale Goss 
family) entered the company; in 1900 be- 
came its president. The Gosses now have 
superseded the Scovills as principal stock- 
holders and officials. At present the one 
Scovill on the Board is outnumbered by 
Edward O. Goss (President and son of the 
first Goss), John H. Goss, Chauncey P. 
Goss Jr. and G. A. Goss as fellow-direc- 
tors; William M. Goss, Edward W. Goss. 
Chauncey P. Goss 3rd and John B. Goss 
in various capacities. 

Under Chauncey P. Goss the company 
entered its most prosperous period, to 
which the World War brought a climax. 
Between 1914 and 191g it manufactured 
21 million time fuses, 20 million artillery 
shell cases, 440 million bullet jackets. In 
1923 it purchased two of the biggest U. S. 
pin-makers, a large manufacturer of plum- 
bers’ fixtures and a Wisconsin company 
making electrical appliances and fractional 
horsepower motors. In 1925 it took over 
another manufacturer of plumbing equip- 
ment. In 1926 it absorbed a large maker 
of soda fountain equipment. Between 
1908 and 1928 its current assets increased 
from $3,000,000 to $21,000,000. Although 
the stock (listed on the New York Curb) 
is rarely traded in, Scovill is regarded with 
respect by competitors, with pious awe 
by Waterbury businessmen. 
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Air Stocks 

Statistics assembled last week by Presi- 
dent Harvey L. Williams of Air Investors, 
Inc., an investment trust: the stocks of 33 
companies concerned with aviation reached 
a total high market value during 1929 of 
$1,160,000,000, then dropped to an aggre- 
gate low of $284,000,000. 
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Standard Shift 


Standard Gas and Electric Co., holding 
company for many potent utility operating 
companies, supplies electric power and 
light, gas, water, telephones and street rail- 
ways, reaching, with one or more of its 
services, 1,514 U. S. communities with a 
population of more than 6,000,000. Large 
Standardized communities include Pitts- 
burgh, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Louisville, 
Tacoma, San Diego, Stockton and San 
Francisco. Under the control of Henry M. 
Byllesby & Co., Chicago utility financing 
house, Standard rates as the largest U. S. 
electricity, gas and traction system. 

Last week there came a realignment of 
Standard’s controlling interest. Through a 
complicated rearrangement of Standard’s 
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Better than average 


investment results 


through 


HE purposes of the general man- 
iL agement investment companies 
of the American Founders group are 
to invest the combined funds of many 
individuals with safety, and to obtain 
the maximum income commensurate 
therewith. 

Having no interests beyond the secure 
and profitable employment of funds, the 
companies bring organized experience and 
dispassionate judgment to bear directly 
on these objectives. The history of the 
group ever since 1921 shows that better 
than average earnings can be achieved 
without the sacrifice of safety, by con- 
stant skilled attention to investment 
values and OPPpOr- — pEcORATIONS BY ROCKWELL KENT 
tunities. 

An extensive 
economics and 
statistical organi- 
zation has been 
built up by 
American Foun- 
ders Corporation 
for the admin- 
istration of its 


THE 





anagement 





AMERICAN FOUNDERS 


own investment portfolio and those 
of the four subsidiaries. A force of 
specialists and analysts is equipped 
for the continuous observation of many 
investment fields, domestic and foreign. 
Proper management means not only the 
careful selection of investments, but the 
supervision of all holdings, so that when 
conditions warrant the funds may be 
shifted by the directors to the best 
advantage. 

Consolidated resources exceeding 
$200,000,000 permit favorable diversifica- 
tion and advantageous purchase of selected 
bonds and stocks. 

A copy of the annual report of Amer- 


ican Founders 


CUT IN WOOD BY J. J. LANKES 


Corporation 
for the fiscal 
year ended No- 
vember 30, 1929, 
may be obtained 
by addressing 
Founders Gen- 
eral Corporation, 
50 Pine Street, 
New York City. 
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( Sharing the Prosperity of Many Companies, Many Industries, Many Countries 
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financial structure, a group of capitalists 
headed by Harris, Forbes & Co. secured 
control of the Standard System, although 
leaving to the Byllesby Company the 
management and operation of Standard 
properties. The reorganization represented 
the amicable settlement of a dispute which 
had arisen between Byllesby & Co. and 
Standard’s common stockholders. Bylles- 
by’s control of the System lay in its owner- 
ship of a special issue of 1,000,000 shares 
of preferred stock which carried a vote 
with every share. Through United States 
Electric Power Corp., a utility investment 
company organized by Harris, Forbes and 
its associates, the Harris, Forbes group 
had secured large holdings in Standard’s 
common, but the Byllesby voting preferred 
still carried the control. The gist of the 
reorganization agreed to last week (subject 
to stockholders’ ratification) was the re- 
tirement of the Byllesby voting preferred, 
leaving control of the directorate in the 
hands of the Harris, Forbes interests. 
Under this arrangement, Standard Power 
& Light, at present a subsidiary to Stand- 
ard Gas & Electric, will become the parent 
company of the System, while Standard 
Gas & Electric, still under Byllesby con- 


trol, will look after actual operations. 
The Byllesby Company will also have a 
large interest in Standard Power & Light. 
The shift in Standard’s financial backing 
was generally interpreted as the initial step 
toward the merger of the Standard System 
with other utility systems connected with 
the Harris, Forbes group. Specifically 
mentioned was Associated Gas & Electric, 
which, rapidly expanding in the New York 
and New England territory has recently 
joined the ranks of the one-billion-dollar 
companies, Utility Manager H. C. Hop- 
son, executive vice president of Associated 
Gas & Electric, was considered the likely 
head of any Standard-associated combine. 
Gulf Withdraws 
Out of Colombia last week went South 
American Gulf Oil Co., subsidiary of Gulf 
Oil Corp., the great Pennsylvania petro- 
Jeum company controlled by the great 
Pennsylvania Mellons. All field opera- 
tions were suspended following the de- 
cision of the Colombian legislature to add 
16% tax to existing royalties collected by 
the government from oil producers. 
The shutdown of Gulf’s Colombian 














Buy safe investments 


i eon happiness of your family is too precious a 
thing to risk by making uncertain and venture- 
some investments. Guaranteed First Mortgages yield 
a comfortable rate of income and are safe, banish- 


ing worry and fear. 


All on New Jersey real estate, Fidelity Union 





Guaranteed First Mortgages are guaranteed by the 
largest title and mortgage guarantee company in 
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legal for New Jersey trust funds. 
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fields marked the final step in a series of 
Latin-American difficulties. In 1926 Gulf’s 
Colombian production was seriously di- 
minished by the cancellation of the Barco 
Concession,—a concession which unique 
Henry L. Doherty’s Cities Service Co. 
had obtained from the late great Colom- 
bian Virgilio Barco and had then sold to 
Gulf. In 1929 the Colombian Government 
upheld this cancellation and the matter is 
now before the Colombian courts. Gulf 
Oil has also recently suspended operations 
in Panama and Mexico. 

The action of the Colombian legislature 
in increasing the tax on petroleum produc- 
tion was interpreted (by Wall St.) as the 
result of British maneuvering in the 
world-wide competition for petroleum 
properties. Specifically, the Gulf de- 
parture from the Colombian field was con- 
sidered a development favorable to Sir 
Henri Wilhelm August Deterding and his 
Royal Dutch-Shell group. 
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Deal 

White Eagle. With the long-rumored 
Standard Oil of N. Y. and Vacuum Oil Co. 
merger still patiently awaited, Standard 
stockholders last week were informed that 
their company will buy White Eagle Oil 
and Refining Co. One of the leading pro- 
ducers in the Mid-Continent Field, White 
Eagle markets its products throughout the 
Middle West and Rocky Mountain terri- 
tory. In September White Eagle had as- 
sets of $36,000,000, of which $28,000,000 
represented oil and gas leases, refining sta- 
tions, pipe lines, tank cars. 


MILESTONES 


Engaged. Esta, daughter of President 
William F. R. Murrie of Hershey Choco- 
late Co.; and James Logan Clevenger of 


Perth Amboy, N. J.; at Hershey, Pa. 


o_— - 

Married. William H. Vanderbilt of 
Newport, Rhode Island State Senator, 
nephew of Capitalist Cornelius Vanderbilt 
III; and Miss Anne Gordon Colby, daugh- 
ter of Everett Colby, onetime New Jersey 
State Senator; by Rev. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, famed anti-Fundamentalist 
preacher; at West Orange, N. J. 
re, 

Divorced. Leonard Kip Rhinelander, 
member of a family of Manhattan social- 
ites; from Mrs. Alice Jones Rhinelander, 
octoroon; at Las Vegas, Nev. Grounds: 
she had “by her wiles and artifices taken 
advantage of his youth and inexperience.” 
Married when he was 22, she 28, in 1925 
he tried to divorce her at White Plains, 
N. Y., complaining that she had deceived 
him about her parentage. 

Awarded. To the League of Nations; 
the annual Woodrow Wilson Foundation 
Peace Prize of $25,000. The Foundation 
hoped the money would be used for Wil- 
son memorial doors in the League’s 
$5,000,000 headquarters (Time, Sept. 16), 
now a-building at Geneva, Switzerland. 

Birthday. Cornelius 
(“Connie’ Mack”), longtime (30 years) 
manager of the world champion Phila- 
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PLEXIPosT mechanism is guaranteed to 
serve you faultlessly for life. A bond pro- 
tects you against its failure from any cause 
whatsoever. So every Flexi-Post advantage is a 
permanent advantage, and first cost almost van- 


ishes when divided by the unlimited years of 
4 Flexi-Post utility. 


— THE POSTS There could be no stronger proof of outstanding 
a THE COVER ‘7 excellence of design and construction than this 
er Ol sweeping Guaranty now attached to every Flexi- 
, Post Binder—a binder that affords easier opera- 
It of tion and wider utility because of its unlimited ca- 
erbilt pacity, non-protruding posts, two inches of work- 
augh- ing space, and direct screw compression. 

aie Apply to your local dealer. Mail coupon to us. 


STATIONERS LOOSE LEAF COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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ague’s 

b. 20), 

nd. Mail the Coupon—for 

free copy of Flexi-Post 

Booklet that explains 
all features. 


STATIONERS LOOSE LEAF COMPANY 
Department K-1, Milwaukee, Wis. 

1d Send free copy of Flexi-Post booklet. 
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The New York 
Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits . . . . ~ $45,000,000 
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and 
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and 
PERSONAL TRUSTS 





I00 BROADWAY 
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delphia American League (“Athletics”) 
baseball team; at Philadelphia. Age: 67. 
a coe 

Resigned. Allan A. Ryan Jr., grand- 
son of the late capitalist Thomas Fortune 
Ryan from whom he inherited part of a 
$500,000,000 estate; from a partnership in 
Noah MacDowell & Co., Manhattan brok- 
ers. In 1924, after leaving Yale, he set 
out to help recoup his father’s $5,000,000 
losses in Stutz Motors stock manipula- 
tions (1920). 

O 

Resigned. Myron E. Forbes from the 
presidency of Pierce Arrow Motor Car 
Co.; at Buffalo, N. Y. 
a 

Sued for Libel. Collier’s Weekly; by 
onetime District Prohibition Administra- 
tor F. H. McLenahan; at Denver. The 
charge: that “false and derogatory” state- 
ments were made about him in the Dec. 
28, 1928, issue of the magazine. His de- 
mand: $100,000 damages. The article. 
“Sugar Moon,” said that 2,000 bootleggers 
thrive in Denver, sell whiskey made from 
sugar beets.* 





<> 








Died. Professor Ralph Hamilton Cur- 
tiss, 49, director of the University of 
Michigan’s astronomical observatory since 
1927, onetime (1900) observer at Univer- 
sity of California, member of Lick Ob- 
servatory Eclipse Expedition to Sumatra 
(1go1); at Ann Arbor, Mich.; of pleurisy. 


Died. ‘Tennessee Mitchell Anderson, 
52, sculptress, eurythmic dancing teacher, 
divorced wife of Author Sherwood Ander- 
son (Dark Laughter, The Triumph of the 
Egg); at Chicago; of a hemorrhage of the 
lungs. 





Died. Edward Motley Weld, 57, social- 
ite, poloist, onetime (1921) president of 
the New York Cotton Exchange; in Man- 
hattan; of heart disease. He played on 
the Dedham (Mass.) polu team, U. S. 
champions in 1900. With the late Temple 
Gwathmey, he ran a racing stable under 
the name of “Mr. Cotton.” 


o— 





Died. LeRoy Percy, 68, cotton planter, 
onetime (1910-13) Senator from Missis- 
sippi by appointment, member of the 
Federal Reserve Board; at Memphis. 
Tenn.; after an illness of several weeks. 





Cee 
Died. Giuseppe Cardinal Gamba, Arch- 
bishop of Turin, 72; longtime friend of 
Italy’s Royal Family; at Turin, Italy (see 
p. 32). 
——> 

Died. John Blaisdell Corliss, 78, able 
lawyer, fourtime (1895-1903) Representa- 
tive from Michigan; at Detroit; after a 
month’s illness. 

ponee ore? 

Died. Right Rev. Theodore Nevin 
Morrison, Protestant Episcopal Bishop of 
Iowa, 79; at Davenport, Iowa; after hav- 
ing been run down by an automobile 
driven by a young woman. 

*Another suit pending against Collier’s by 
Rentfro Banton Creager, “red-headed rooster of 
the Rio Grande,” Republican National Com- 
mitteeman for Texas; $1,000,000 damages for 
alleged untruths about political dirty work in 
Hidalgo County, Tex. (Time, Sept. 16). 
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1 on REPRESENTATIVE USERS likely to lose business, thantohaverush the sending and receiving machines to 
S. ) ; orders delayed by dallying messengers. _ print that letter or figure... instantly! 
nple American Can Company, Chicago How the Cook Paint and Varnish Com- As the sender can see what is being 
ider Boeing, Universal and N. A. T. air lines pany, Kansas City, Missouri, overcame __ printed by the receiving machine, errors 
Ford Motor Company, Detroit this all-too-common problem is told __ in transmission are virtually impossible. 
New York Central, Pennsylvania, below. By means of this remarkable device a 
, Southern Pacific and other railroads “Formerly,”’saysthecompany,“orders _‘ typist in your office can send typewritten 
ater, Detroit Edison Company, Detroit were sent by messengers from our main _ instructions to any part of your plant, or 
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New York and Chicago 
Brooklyn Union Gas Company, Brooklyn 
Standard Oil Company, Chicago 
Crane Company, Chicago 
Bonbright & Company, New York 
Armour & Company, Chicago 
Consumers Company, Chicago 


the Telephone Typewriter. Orders re- 
ceived at the downtown store are Tele- 
typed at once to the factory. Aside from 
the saving in messengers’ wages, we feel 
that the service pays for itselfin the good 
will resulting from prompter deliveries.” 

Teletype ...the Telephone Typewriter 
...is the only device that sends type- 
written messages by wire. Depressing a 











speed and convenience of the telephone 
with the authority and permanency of 
the printed word. 

Telephone Typewriter service is not 
expensive and will pay for itself repeat- 
edly by eliminating errors, doing away 
with messengers and speeding up the 
flow of business. Mail the convenient 
coupon below for further details. .. today! 
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“« For full information concerning the Telephone Typewriter and 
its cost, sign this coupon, pin it to your letterhead and mail to the 
: by TELETYPE CORPORATION, 1400 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago. 
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Faculty Inventory 


“Few professional men carry on their 
activities in seclusion comparable with 
that of the class room. There is frequently 
a tendency for the teacher, deprived of the 
stimulus that comes from suggestion and 
helpful criticism, not to show the expected 
professional growth. . . . A blanket state- 
ment such as is usually made—He is a 
good teacher’ or ‘He is a poor teacher’"—is 
worthless as a chart for improvement. 
... As contrasted with the casual ap- 
praisals now made, a respectable survey of 
a man’s effectiveness as a teacher should 
be: 1) systematic; 2) impartial; 3) made 
from various angles, . . . 4) of known re- 
liability, . . . 5) capable of showing the 
virtues and weaknesses of a man’s teach- 
ing. Fortnight ago President Mat- 
thew Lyle Spencer of the University of 
Washington (Seattle) thus addressed him- 
self in a letter to his faculty. 

Soon the personnel of Washington’s 14 
colleges knew that President Spencer had 
more practical devices up his sleeve than 
the delivery of dicta. Lest the University 
grow sleepy with self-assurance, he had 
prepared a means of scrutinizing his cur- 
riculum, plumbing his pedagogs through the 
clear eyes of some 7,700 undergraduates. 
The faculty was to receive the stimulus by 
seeing themselves as students saw them. 

President Spencer distributed some 
30,000 questionnaires to undergraduates in 
each class at the university. In form the 
critique was composed of 25 questions to 


be applied to individual courses, instruc- 
tors, methods of presentation. To each 
query there was a set of replies (from 
three to 17), complimentary, indifferent, 








International 
WASHINGTON’S SPENCER 


Were they muddled and unsystematic? 


derogatory, which the student might sig- 
nify by a scratch of his pencil. 
To win the confidence of the under- 
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graduates, the questionnaire was described 
as “part of a widespread program for bet- 
terment of the University.” To insure 
their honesty they were promised in 
boldface type: THE UNIVERSITY 
PLEDGES THAT NO PERSON WILL 
KNOW THE IDENTITY OF THE STU- 
DENT WHO GIVES THIS INFORMA- 
TION. Wise to the ways of handling type, 
President Spencer, onetime Milwaukee 
newspaperman, onetime (1919-26) Direc- 
tor of the University’s School of Journal- 
ism, repeated four times: TRY TO FORM 
AN INDEPENDENT JUDGMENT ON 
EACH QUESTION. CONSIDER IT 
ENTIRELY APART FROM THE 
OTHERS. 

He realized that “we are not starting 
this study altogether in the dark. Some 
very promising beginnings have been made 
in other universities.” But the Spencerian 
method is potentially the most scorchingly 
abusive or sweetly flattering inquisition 
that an anxious faculty has ever faced. 

Sample questions: 

What is your feeling about the extent to which 
this course, as compared with your other courses, 
contributed to your education? 

1) I feel that the course has been to a large 
extent a waste of my time. 

2) In general, the course has not seemed to 
contribute much to my education. 

3) The course has contributed in some re- 
spects so that the time spent was not wasted. 

4) The course has done more than most 
courses in contributing to my education. 

5) I consider this course one of the most help- 
ful I have taken. 

Remarks: 

Did the instructor keep himself informed as to 
students’ progress? 

1) As a rule he knew little about the prog- 
ress of the class. 

2) Somewhat out of touch with the class in 
this respect. 

3) Kept himself fairly well informed of stu- 
dent progress. 

1) Followed the progress of the class very 
closely 

5) Knew exactly where we stood. 

Remarks: 

What is your impression of the general effective- 
ness of the instructor? So far as possible leave 
out of account the subject matter of the course 
and consider only the instructor. 

1) In general weak and ineffective. 

2) Somewhat less effective than the average 
teacher. 

3) About average in effectiveness. 

4) Considerably more effective 
average teacher. 

5) An unusually fine 
the ideal teacher. 

What are the outstanding merits or defects of 
the instructor? 

Which of the following statements below char- 
acterize the lectures? 

1) They were muddled and unsystematic. 

2) They were about average in this respect 

3) They were clear and well organized. 

4) They were difficult to hear. 

5) They were easily heard. 

6) They were frequently entirely obscure and 
over my head. 

7) They were well adjusted to my ability. 

8) They were too simple and elementary. 

9) The instructor seemed out of touch with 
the class during his lectures. 

10) The instructor was fairly well in touch 
with the class during lectures. 

11) The instructor was unusually responsive 


to his class. 
—o-—— 
Schoolhouse Behaviorism 


At Des Moines, Iowa, last week the edu- 
cation section of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science assembled 
one day before the convention’s convoca- 
tion (see p. 60). Under the chairmanship 
of Professor Frank Nugent Freeman of 
the University of Chicago’s School of Edu- 
cation (Time, Nov. 25), busy pedagogs 
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AS THEY ENTER— 


this Kawneer door 
of bronze is an im- 
pressive reminder 


of your prestige. 


CONSULT AN ARCHITECT + THE SERVICE 1S VALUABLE 


Not just another window but a distinctly new type 
designed solely to meet the requirements of modern 
commercial buildings ... Closed — it is air tight. All 


of the sashes are inswinging and can be operated 
independently, the extreme upper and lower providing 


ample controlled ventilation. THE ENTIRE WINDOW 
MAY BE WASHED FROM THE INSIDE... It is not 
possible to find any other type of window construc- 


tion that combines so effectively architectural beauty, 
quality construction and practical modern features. 


Sealair Windows are made of NON-FERROUS METAL 
OR STEEL...Among men responsible for the finan- 


cing and construction of commercial buildings this 


new type of SEALAIR window has met with hearty 


approval. A request will bring full information. 


cawneer 


WINDOW 


WINDOWS 
THE KAWNEER CO., NILES, MICH. 


SUBSIDIARY, BERKELEY, CALIF. 





Water-proof hinge 
Patent applied for. 


| made known several aspects of U. S. 


schoolhouse behaviorism : 

Attitude Toward Law. Dr. E. G. 
Lockhart, psychology professor at Drake 
University, had asked 3,500 school chil- 
dren, 50 university graduate students and 
50 astute Iowa lawyers their opinions of 
20 U. S. laws. Result: The children’s 
legal concepts were as good as the lawyers’. 
But “children in grades 4, 5 and 6 are 
farther from the adult attitude than are 
those in high school. . . . Sex appears to 
have no influence of consequence on the 
attitude toward law. In grades 11 and 12, 
the girls are shown to have an attitude 
slightly nearer that of adults than the 
boys. This difference is small but con- 
stant.” 

Intelligence & Propensity. Dr 
Harry Jay Baker of the Detroit public 
schools’ psychological clinics examined 
1,357 cases, found that bright children 
were inclined to bullying, perversity. 
cruelty, argumentativeness, — selfishness 
Smarties were found to be impulsive, tru- 
ant, given to profanity. Stupid moppets, 
he discerned, were greater cheats, with 
propensities for fighting, shirking, ob- 
stinacy, theft, defiance, incendiarism. 
Cheating was more common among older 
pupils and girls. 

63%. Professor Dean Amory Worcester 


| of the University of Nebraska discovered 


that high school graduates sometimes re- 
tain as much as 63% of what they are 
taught. 

Learning v. Income. Professor George 
Clinton Brandenburg of Purdue University 
found that scholastic achievement related 
to business success “almost inversely.” 
But between personal traits and income 
there existed a “moderately close” rela- 
tionship. “It pays to be impressive, 
agreeable, and not too intellectual.” 

56.57 Hours per Week. Dr. Richard 
Stephen Uhrbrock of Cornell, who be- 
lieves a man’s physiognomy is frequently 
misleading (Time, Sept. 9), disagreed with 
Professor Brandenburg. He found that 
bright students were more likely to engage 
in remunerativé work than dull students 


| when they left school. Good scholars 


1 


spent 56.57 hours a week in school work. 
44.52 hours in social activities. Dullards 
spent 49.52 hours in scholastic activities. 
cy-23 hours having fun, slept about as 
much as the other group but were likely 
to take naps in the afternoon. 


——6 


Rich Harvard 

Richest of universities is not the Uni- 
versity of Texas from whose many square 
miles of land oil gushes, nor Duke Uni- 
versity to which went much of the Duke 
tobacco fortune, but Harvard University 
where for generations endowments have 
piled upon endowments. Last week the 
treasurer of Harvard made his annual re- 
port, listed Harvard investments (as of 
June 30) at $81,000,000, earning 5.5% 
during the year. 

Conservative Harvard bookkeeping, 
however, concealed the University’s true 
wealth. Most spectacularly conservative 
was the valuation of 12,836 shares of 
General Electric (worth $3,000,000 at cur- 
rent quotations) at $1. Also conspicuous 
were holdings in Electric Bond & Share 
at $14 a share against a market price of 





| $80, and in American Tel. & Tel. at $88 


instead of the market price of $217. 
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All Aviation is invited to use | - 
the Curtiss-Wright Airports 








Bettis Airport in Pittsburgh is the gateway between East and West Air Traffic 


A nation-wide chain to provide facili- 


ties for the entire industry 


HIS first nation-wide system of ma- 
jor airports in the United States is 
unified under Curtiss-Wright Airports 


Corporation ownership and management. 


Each port is strategically located to 
business centers—and on the main high- 
ways of both present and future air 
travel. 


Preferred space is for lease today on 
exceptional terms to transport companies, 
aerial photographers, railroads who will 
engage in air transportation, manufac- 
turers of planes, of engines, supplies, ac- 








cessories, fuel companies, and to all 
commercial operators and private plane 
owners. Only student instruction and 
local passenger carrying are reserved ex- 
clusively for the Curtiss-Wright Flying 
Service. 

Among the leading aviation 
interests who have already 
leased space on Curtiss-Wright 
ports are: American Eagle Co., 
American Moth Distributors, 


Clifford Ball Airlines, Continen- 
tal Air Express, Hodgkinson Air- 
craft Co., Irving Air Chute Co., 


Inc., Kinner Airplane Motor Co., Mad- 
dux Air Lines, Nevada Air Lines, Penn- 
sylvania Air Lines, Pickwick Airways, 
Inc., Rio Grande Oil Co., Transconti- 
nental Air Transport, Inc., Union Oil 
Company, Vortex Wing Corporation. 
We will be glad to send detailed infor- 


mation about our present airport devel- 
opments and future plans to executives. 


Kindly write to Department P-10, 
Curtiss-Wright Airports Corporation, 27 
West 57th Street, New York City. 












Above —a typical Sunday aviation crowd at 
the Curtiss Chicago airport. 


Left — these new modern hangars offer every 
facility for plane operation, accommodation, 
servicing and repairs. A noteworthy feature is 
the elevated promenade that allows aviation 
enthusiasts a comfortable, full view of all fly- 


ing and field activities. 


CURTISS-WRIGHT AIRPORTS 


In New York Area: Valley Stream, L. I. 


In San Francisco Area: Alameda, San Mateo 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Caldwell, N. J. 


North Beach, N. Y. C. 
+ Houston, Texas’ - 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Hadley Field, N. J. - 
Milwaukee, Wis. - 
Baltimore, Md. 


Chicago, Ill. - 








Los Angeles, Cal. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Foolproof? 

The Curtiss Tanager, entrant in the Gug- 
genheim Fund Safe Aircraft Competition, 
passed all its preliminary tests last week 
at Mitchel Field, L. I. It enters the finals 
with only one possible rival, a Handley- 
Page biplane similar in many respects to 
the Curtiss entry. Both planes have auto- 
matic wing slots. Frederick Handley Page 
has filed suit in Brooklyn for triple the 
amount of any prize the Zanager may win. 
He claims that the Curtiss plane is using 
wing slots on which he has a patent, with- 
out his warrant. The Curtiss company is 
expected to file counter-action claiming in- 
fringement of six basic patents by Handley 
Page in his ship. Both planes are biplanes, 
the Tanager a three-place enclosed ship 
with Curtiss Challenger 176 h.p. radial air- 
cooled motor. In addition to its slots, it 
has wing flaps, which vary the camber, or 
apparent thickness of the wing, and (the 
main feature) floating ailerons, which auto- 
matically assume a position parallel to air 
currents made by the plane in flight. The 
pilot can work the ailerons by hand as well, 
to effect lateral control of the plane, like- 
wise the wing flaps. The plane has been 
designed to be put into immediate produc- 
tion with few changes in manufacturing 
methods now employed. Robert R. Osborn, 
project designer, speaking for the entire 
group of Curtiss enginee rs who jointly de- 
veloped the Zanager in the Curtiss wind 
tunnel after two years’ research, last week 
claimed that the floating aileron gives con- 
trol at any angle of flight, adds non-stalling 
characteristics to the plane’s performance, 
does not affect the life of the lower wing. 
The minimum performance requirements 
of the competition, included in the 18 pre- 
liminary tests which the Tanager success- 
fully passed, are a high speed of 110 
m.p.h., a minimum speed of 35 m.p.h., a 
rate of climb of 600 ft. per min. at sea 
level, a range of flight of 405 mi. at full 
throttle, an absolute ceiling (maximum 
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altitude to which plane can travel) of 
15,000 ft. By passing the preliminaries, 
the Tanager is entitled to a $10,000 prize. 
If it has no other competitor in the finals, 
it will take the first prize of $100,000 at 
the same time relinquishing the $10,000 
prize. 


Eielson Hunt 
(See map ) 

A rough wall of wind frescoed with 
whorls of fog effectively blocked Bering 
Strait, between Alaska and Siberia, to 
flyers last week. Nor could boats cross 
under the wall, for clumps of ice, like 
polar lizards, skittered through from the 
Arctic Ocean southward. Yet it was be- 
coming increasingly urgent that men get 
from the American to the Siberian side. 
Carl Ben Eielson was lost somewhere over 
there, with his mechanic Earl Borland. 
They had been missing since a flight Nov. 
g. If living. their provisions, doled spar- 
ingly to each other, would have lasted two 
months. 

Carl Ben Eielson, 32, is, perhaps was, 
general manager of Alaskan Airways. 
There are no regular air transport lines 
in the Peninsula. Alaskan Airways has 
bases at Nome, Anchorage, Fairbanks. It 
charters its planes for taxi and express 
service, using about 70 small government 
landing fields in summer and any patch 
of level snow in winter. 

Last November the fur ship Nanuk, ice- 
bound off Cape North, Siberia, radioed for 
an Alaskan plane to portage about a 
million dollars worth of furs to Fairbanks 
for train shipment, and some people 
aboard to mainland comforts. With winter 
on the region, oversea flying was unusually 


risky. Ejielson decided to pilot the plane 
himself rather than foist the job on a 
subordinate. 


He knew Arctic flying better than any 
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other man.* When the U. S. Army flyers 
made the first air penetration of Alaska 
(1920)+, he was teaching at Fairbanks 
High School. Norwegian-blooded, born in 
North Dakota, school work irked him. He 
became a flyer. 


When Sir George Hubert Wilkins be- 
gan his three-year long attempt to fly 
across the Arctic to Europe, Eielson, 
most experienced pilot of the region, be- 
came his pilot. Fairbanks, their base, has 
since become the base of most Alaskan 
flying. Point Barrow was their jumping 
point. In 1927 they made a westerly ex- 
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beyond a wall of wind. 


ploratory tour to north of Wrangel Island 
Three times their plane came down on 
drifting ice. Eielson froze his fingers fixing 
the motor. At the third alighting they 
abandoned the plane. For 17 days they 
walked, jumped and crawled over the 
floes to Beechey Point, east of Point Bar- 
row. Ejelson’s endurance and ingenuity 
during that accident kept his friends from 
desperation in the present situation. Un- 
less he and Borland were too injured to 
move they were daily expected to plod 
in to some station. 

There are Eskimo and Tchuktchis Indian 
villages about every 15 miles along the 
north Siberian coast where Eielson and 
Borland presumably floundered. They may 
be squatting sheltered in a native’s snow- 
drifted skin-&-driftwood house. If so. 
they did not see or were unable to signal 
a searching plane which flew from Teller. 
base of relief operations, to the Nanuk. 

*Comparable to him in Arctic experience and 
flying skill, but not .in navigation, are Bernt 
Balchen, Commander Byrd’s chief pilot in Ant- 
arctica and Hjalmar Riiser-Larsen, both Nor- 
wegians. Last week Riiser-Larsen flew from 
the whaling ship Norvegia in Antarctic waters 
and took possession of newly discovered land 


for Norway across the polar continent from 
Byrd’s quarters. 
yLater the Army world flyers flew along 


southern Alaska and the Aleutian Islands (west- 
ward, 1924), the Russian disguised bon.ber 
Land of the Soviets along the same route (east- 
ward, 1929), Parker Dresser Cramer from New 
York to Nome (1929), Ross G. Hoyt from New 
York to Nome to British Columbia where he 
crashed. 
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whe First 
(ahin Monoplane 


First for Safety. . . First for Efficiency | 


HEN G. M. Bellanca built the first cabin monoplane in America, “‘the 

W innovation was hostilely received,’’—says a recent biography of the 

designer,—‘‘until pilots were persuaded that they could fly just as well 
when comfortably sheltered! Once the idea was accepted there ensued an epi- 
demic of cabin monoplanes.”’ 

Today, everybody is convinced—pilots, passengers and owners alike. But 
Bellanca’s original cabin design has been followed in rapid succession by many 
further Bellanca innovations, refinements of design, so that the Bellanca is 
still the first cabin monoplane—first for efficiency and performance, first for safety 
and stability, first for reserve structural strength and economy. And above all, 
the Bellanca is literally ‘‘first cabin"’ in the sense of luxurious appointment and 
comfort. 

The interior of the 1930 Bellanca Pacemaker marks the criterion of today’s 
single-engined six-passenger cabin seme Built as only Bellanca can build, 
the Pacemaker represents all the perfected features and performance superiority 
proved in the planes which in past years have established Bellanca leadership. 
A flight in the Pacemaker will help you to appreciate why the Bellanca is called 
‘America’s finest airplane.’’ Distributors from coast to coast. Bellanca Air- 
craft Corporation, New Castle, Delaware. 


We have published analyses of Bellanca per- 
formance in the efficiency contests of the 
National Air Races and in the Ford Reliability 
Tour. Copies sent free on request. 


BELLANCA 
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The plane is still at the ship, held down 
by dismaying weather, scant fuel. 

At Teller, a neat village of ten frame 
buildings, a group of flannel-shirted, khaki- 
trousered flyers in fur parkas and mukluks, 
stomped around in helpless patience last 
week. What planes they had, light open 
ones, could not ram through the foggy 
wind wall. But able help was en route. 
The Coast Guard cutter Chelan landed 
three Fairchild cabin planes and Canadian 
crews at Seward, whence they were shipped 
by rail to Fairbanks. There the Canadians 
assembled their planes and flew them 
towards Teller. They undoubtedly can 
jump the wall. 

Last week also Arctic Explorer Vilhjal- 
mur Stefansson, Eielson’s close friend, 
asked Secretary of the Interior Ray Ly- 
man Wilbur, “the man I know best in the 
Cabinet,” somehow to ask the Soviets to 
put their Siberian representatives on the 
hunt, particularly those at the Wrangel 
Island meteorological station and on the 
ships Lipke and Stavropol, It was a tick- 
lish request, for the U. S. and Russia have 
no diplomatic relations. Secretary Wilbur 
immediately asked the Soviet Government 
for aid, through its Washington informa- 
tion bureau. He also sent telegrams to 
Territorial Governor George Alexander 
Parks at Juneau, urging him to ask help 
directly from Soviet stations and _ ships 
which might be able to give it. Governor 
Parks was at Denver, Col. Acting Gover- 
nor Karl Theile relayed Secretary Wilbur's 
plea. 

Senator William Edgar Borah, chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee and a 
great Soviet protagonist, acted more di- 
rectly. Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt, 
onetime Assistant Attorney-General, now 
Washington attorney for The Aviation 
Corp. which owns Alaskan Airways, begged 
him to intercede. He cabled to Maxim 
Maximovich Litvinov, Soviet Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs at Moscow. At once 
the Russians, eager to repeat their glory 
of rescuing the wrecked /talia_ crew, 
ordered out three planes stationed within 
flying distance of Eielson’s disappearance. 
They also telegraphed and radioed Si- 
berian outposts to send out sledge parties.* 





¢ 





Travel Booster 

How can transport operators boost air 
travel at this season, when traffic is desper- 
ately light and expensive planes must keep 
schedules? Universal Aviation Corp. last 
week sought to kill the trouble by offering 
$250 mileage books from which Univer- 
sal’s air conductors will tear fares exactly 
equal to railroad fare plus Pullman charges 





*In 1928 Eielson and Wilkins made their 
astounding air way across the Arctic from Point 
Barrow eastward to Spitsbergen, across converg- 
ing lines of longitude, through shifting fields of 
terrestrial magnetism—at 135 m.p.h. The late 
Roald Amundsen, with Lincoln Ellsworth and 
Umberto Nobile, beat them to the first Arctic 
air crossing by sailing the semi-rigid dirigible 
Norge from Spitsbergen westward across the 
North Pole to Nome, Alaska. Amundsen was 
killed two years ago trying to find hapless Um- 
berto Nobile who had been wrecked with his 
Pole visiting semi-rigid Jtalia. Wilkins is now 
at Antarctica making occasional exploratory 
flights from Deception Island. Eielson was with 
him there last year, would have returned except 
that he had “to make some money.” He said: 
“This exploring life is fascinating. But you can’t 
live on glory when you get old.” Managing 
Alaskan Airways was the opportunity he took. 
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between any two points served. Thus: 
Kansas City to Chicago regular air rate 
is $45.75; the railroad-pullman rate, and 
hence the Universal mileage scrip rate, 
$21.03. Anyone can buy and use the books 
—doctor, lawyer, Indian chief, 


(Qe 


South American Race 

The two competitive U. S. racers for 
South American air transportation are 
Pan-American Airways and New York, 
Rio and Buenos Aires Line. The latter, 
of which onetime Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce William Patterson MacCracken 
is now board chairman, last week had 
most of its planes and pilots at their 
stations alert to start their service between 
Manhattan and Buenos Aires. 

Meantime, Pan-American was busy. It 
opened its air-rail from U. S. points, by 
way of Miami, to Latin-American coun- 
tries. It cut its airmail rates from the 
U. S. to the South American west coast, 
and therefrom across the Andes to the 
Argentine. From cheaper rates, it ex- 
pected more business. For goodwill, it 
arranged to carry a load of U. S. doctors 
to inspect northern South American 
districts when the Pan-American Medical 
Association meets in Panama City the end 
of this month. It ordered from Designer- 
Manufacturer Igor Sikorsky two of the 
largest amphibians yet made. These ships 
will have four motors, a total of 2,300 
h. p., to carry 40 passengers and a useful 
load of six tons additional. Also, Pan- 
American sent a ship to survey the South 
American east coast, along which it will 
extend its competition with NYRBA. 
Flights & Flyers 

At the Moulmein Pagoda. A steady 
drone of power changed suddenly to a 
stutter of uncertainty, then stopped. 
Joseph Marie Le Brix and M. Rossi on 
a flight from Paris to Saigon, Cochin- 
China, last week, scrambled to undo safety 
belts, climbed over their cockpit’s edge 
and stepped, parachutes unfolding, into the 
black darkness over the mountains near 
Moulmein, Burma. The old Moulmein 
pagoda heard the shriek of wind against 
Wires as the Frenchmen’s plane roared to 
the ground with no one in control. The 
plane was demolished, mail was_ lost, 
Rossi fractured his pelvic bone, the hopes 
of Le Brix to outdo “Doudou” Costes, who 
preémpted the kudos of their 1928 world 
flight and thereby created a_ personal 
enmity, were shattered. 
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Frigid Test. For 6,000 miles, 20 Army 
planes of the 1st Pursuit Group at Sel- 
fridge Field, Mich., will wing a bleak way 
to Seattle and back again, this week and 
next, to test the winter endurance of 
personnel, of new high-powered planes. 
The planes use skis instead of wheels on 
landing gear. 

—— 


Stumped. In heavy snowfall, darkling 
skies an airplane groped around for Stout 
Field, Indianapolis, last week. The pilot 
misjudged the size of the field and over- 
shot it. A snowcovered stump at the end 
tore away the left wheel and part of the 
fuselage. Transcontinental Air Transport 
had to mark up one dead, two injured. 





For Short Winter Vacations 


Less Travel Time 
More ~ Pleasure ~- Time 


In HAVANA or NASSAU 


ptr me wagon days are over for 
Americans. Luxury train service has 
become so universal within the United 
States that every traveler expects it. 

Now the same fast trains that have car- 
ried you south, join at Miami and Browns- 
ville with 12,000 miles of Pan American 
Airways through Latin America. 

Through tickets, through reservations, 
through service from your home city to 
Havana, Nassau, the West Indies, Mexico, 
Central and South America...This service 
— a new world of travel pleasure and 
clips days or weeks of vahualite time from 
the travel schedules of business men. 

Greater distances covered in shorter time 
. -. fewer days of actual travel and more 
days in the picturesque .Latin countries 
below our borders. 


12,000 Miles of 
Passenger Airways 


The greatest unified system of airways in 
the Western hemisphere and second in 
efficiency to none, is Pan American Air- 
ways. Serving twenty-one countries, carry- 
ing passengers over routes totaling 12,000 
miles, it is the most important extension 
to travel convenience in recent years. 
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Through Service with these 


Famous Trains 


Direct-connections with 
Pan American Airliners at Miami 


from NEW YORK— 


39 hours to Havana and Nassau 
(direct connections from Boston) : 
Havana Special . Lv. 6:50 p.m. 
Everglades . . . Lv. 10:20 p.m. 
Florida Special, Ly. 8:35 p.m. 


from BOSTON— 


43 hours to Havana and Nassau: 
Everglades . . . Ly. 4:30 p.m. 


from CHICAGO — 
(44 hours to Havana; 45 to Nas- 
sau) and principal cities of Mich- 
igan and Ohio: 
Dixie Limited . Lv. 2:00 p.m. 
Floridan . ... Lv. 2:45 p.m. 
Flamingo . Lv. 11:35 a.m. 


from ST. LOUIS— 
40 hours to Havana and Nassau: 
Dixie Limited . Ly. 4:22 p.m. 
Floridan... . Lv. 6:20 p.m. 
Connecting at Brownsville for 
Mexico City — Daily 


from NEW YORK— 
68 hours 30 minutes to Mexico City: 
The American—Penn. R. R. 
Crescent Ltd.—Southern Ry. 


from CHICAGO— ~ 
51 hours to Mexico City: 
LaSalle .... Lv. 11:25 a.m. 
Daylight Special Lv. 11:45 a.m. 


from ST. LOUIS— 


44 hours to Mexico City: 

Sunshine Special,Lv. 6:30 p.m. 
Seven Airliners daily from Havana— 
one daily from Nassau ~~ for home- 

bound travelers. 


For tickets and information, apply 

to your railroad ticket offices or to 

the principal travel burecus, To 
avoid disappointment, make 
reservations well in advance. 





PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS, Inc., 122 East 42nd St., New York City 


Pan AMERICAN AIRWAY 
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For Consideration of Investors 


While no single security may prove safe, a combination of 
securities covering many lines of business can hardly be ques- 
tioned. Money invested in the Alexander Fund is instantly 
covered by two hundred different stocks and bonds, all 
owned outright. 

Dividends have been paid by the Fund for twenty-three years, 
ranging from 6% upward. Shares may be subscribed for at any 
time, or withdrawn at any time, at liquidating value. 


Assets . . . . $3,900,000.00 


Apply for Booklet T 


THE ALEXANDER FUND 


Land Title Building Philadelphia, Pa. 








Protecting Stockholders 


Every mortgage provides for ad- 
equate insurance to protect the 
mortgaged property. Corpora- 
tions should feel the same obli- 
gation in protecting the property 
of their stockholders through 
adequate, scientific insurance. 
American Appraisals, supplying 
the facts as to property values, 


make such protection possible. 


THE 


AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 
GOMPANY 


New York + Chicago + Milwaukee 


and Principal Cities 


A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
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| Again, Macfadden 


When public figures marry, it is custom- 


| ary for the U. S. press to make them 


share their happiness with the public 
through descriptions and photographs of 
the ceremony and sleuthy reports on the 
honeymoon. James A. (“Bud’’) Stillman 
Jr. and Backwoods Girl Lena Wilson were 
beleaguered in their Manhattan hotel 
after his mother had thrown plates at 
news photographers (Time, Aug. 8, 1927) 
The Charles A. Lindberghs were hounded 
along the New England coast, spied on in 
Maine (Trae, June 17). The John Cool- 


| idges received kinder treatment but were 


“covered” even in the hamlets of rural 
Vermont. 

Last fortnight Helen Newington Wills, 
world’s foremost lady tennis player, quiet- 
ly married Frederick S. Moody Jr. in 
Berkeley, Calif., and departed immediately 
for a Pacific cruise on the yacht Galatea. 
The press followed her in a perfunctory 
fashion, told how a yacht club gave the 
pair a private dining room, how the 
Galatea had touched at Catalina, how they 
sailed away again headed south, etc., etc. 
There was, perhaps because of Mrs. 
Moody’s well-known composure and lack 
of flair, remarkably little pother made for 
so newsworthy a person at so newsworthy 
a time. 

But Publisher Bernarr (“Body Love’) 
Macfadden’s New York Evening Graphic, 
a pink tabloid devoted to its owner’s cult 
of things physical published an _ epitha- 
lamic editorial, based upon pure assump- 
tion, dealing with a subject into which not 
even the most nosey newspapers are accus- 
tomed to intrude. Under the heading 
“When Athletes Marry,” the Graphic pub- 
licly discussed Mrs. Moody and her hus- 
band as follows: 

“There is something ideal in_ this 
marriage of immense interest. Many 
marriages fail for reasons other than those 
given in the court records.* . . . When 
athletes of the Helen Wills type marry 
you can rest assured that the basic natural 
law of physical perfection in mating has 
been fulfilled. Little Poker Face is a 
young woman whose physical condition 
must be nearly perfect by virtue of the 
strenuous sport at which she excelled. 

“Her husband bears every evidence ot 
bringing to her a not-unequal degree of 
masculine perfection. Why is it not pos- 
sible for all young men and women when 
they make the trip to the altar to be as 
physically perfect as Helen Wills and 
young Moody? ... 

“Let us look... at Helen Wills, a 


champion of tennis and a champion of life, 
whose physical perfection may be the 


mainspring for her life of happiness.”* 


*Italics the Graphic’s. The Graphic denied 


that Publisher Macfadden had written the edi- 


torial personally, declined to reveal the author 
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Where 
Manneteing m 
Costs are 


10 to. 20% 
~~ y 


O DOUBT you've read the opin- 
ions of many eminent authori- 
ties that manufacturing costs are 
10 to 20% lower in the South than 
elsewhere. 
We are prepared to compile for you 


without cost, the true story of 


production economies in Western 
North Carolina, an area of Virgin 
Locations in Proven Territory. 
Please name your product and the 
volume desired in order that we 
may render a report of informative 
value for comparison. 


CARGLINA 


POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


ROOM NO. 540, INDUSTRIAL BUREAU 
ALEICH, NORTH CAROLIN 
ETNA CAROLINE NO 





Conducted Tours ALL EXPENSES “450 
Mi See England, Belgium, Holland, France,Germany, Switzerland, 
B $450 (including Passion Play at Oberammergau). Other tours 
$350 to $750. Canadian Pacific Steamships via St. Lawrence 
Wp Sea-Way. Motoring, hotels, meals, sightseeing, all included, 


THE TRAVEL GUILD, Dept. f, 180 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Ul. Ask for Booklet "E-30” 
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MEDICINE 


Tetrapodisis 

“What is that which is four-footed, 
three-footed and two-footed?” That hor- 
rendous bogey, the ancient Theban Sphinx, 
who had the face of a woman, the feet and 
tail of a lion, and the wings of a bird, ate 
up the Thebans who could not guess her 
riddle.* Smart Oedipus answered her: 
Man, who goes on all-fours as a baby, on 
two legs as an adult, on two legs and a 
cane in old age. Whereupon the vexed 
Sphinx threw herself from a mountain. 

Few U. S. parents could have answered 
the Theban Sphinx, for like Dr. Ales 
Hrdli¢ka, famed Bohemian-born doctor of 
medicine and physical anthropologist with 
the U. S. National Museum, they have 
rarely seen children walking like little 
bears In 1927 and 1928 Dr. Hrdlicka 
wrote three learned papers on the subject of 
walking-on-all-fours. Only 41 cases could 
he locate, so he decided it was a rarity, 
gave it a Greekish name, fetrapodisis. 


*The Sphinx of Thebes is not to be confused 
with the male Sphinx of Giza, in Egypt. As- 
syria, the Grecian and pre-Grecian settlements 
in Asia Minor, the Mayans of Yucatan also 


| had their sphinxes. 


A College Principal Invites You to Europe 


Newest liner “Europa.” 9 Countries. Special 
trips, including Naples, Genoa, Alps, Nice. 
seneva. Passion Play. Cultured leadership. 
Business Management American Express Co. 
Write for details and map. George Collen, 
Principal, Virginia College, Roanoke, Virginia 


$1298—Complete—75 Days 





CANFORDS 


PREMIUM WRITING FLUID 
Has Defied ‘Time 


Writes Bright Blue 
Turns Jet Black. 


NEVER FADES 


SUPERIOR 
For Fountain PENS 
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Last week appeared Dr. Savas T. Nittis, 
34, a member of the department of in- 
ternal medicine at the University of 
Michigan medical school, to confute Dr. 
Hrdli¢ka on the rarity of tetrapodisis. Dr. 
Nittis, graduate of the University of 
Athens, is a Greek born on the British- 
owned island of Cyprus. According to Dr. 
Nittis, children there always amble about 
on all fours before they walk upright. Dr. 
Nittis never saw them go otherwise before 
he migrated to the U. S. He inquired of 
other Greeks, of Near Easterners, of Bal- 
kanese. Their children did likewise. The 
apparent rarity of tetrapodisis in the U. S., 
he decided, was because in cities and mod- 
ern homes the movements of young chil- 
dren are very much restricted. In his 
opinion the U. S. child has no room to 
trot like a little bear between the time 
when it crawls like a big frog and the time 
when it walks like a little man. 


¢ 


Rural Birth Control 


Is birth control a procedure which farm- 
ers, the conservative group in the U. S., 
want to know about? Farm & Fireside 
(Crowell monthly) last week published 
answers to a questionnaire. Most farmers, 
67° of the 13,431 who answered, approve 
“legalizing doctors to impart birth control 
methods to married people who apply 
jointly.” -Farm wives were more inter- 
ested in the matter than husbands. 
Cancer Bureaus 

Doctors sometimes call a benign tumor 
a cancer. Other times they do not recog- 
nize a cancer until after the patient’s 
death. The ratio of incorrect diagnoses is 
10%. Every suspected case of cancer in 
a community should be referred to a cen- 
tral cancer bureau such as exist in Buffalo, 
Boston, Philadelphia. So recommended 
Dr. James Ewing, Manhattan cancer spe- 
cialist, last week. Those bureaus have 
clinical and pathological experts who re- 
view a cancer diagnosis before the surgeon 
operates or a radiologist burns away the 
excrescent tissues. Thus they can prevent 
many a useless operation, much needless 
suffering, 


®» 


Paris Medical School 


The intimation of a $6,000,000 Rocke- 
feller Foundation gift impelled Professor 
Georges Eugéne Henri Roger, dean of the 
Paris Medical School, to ask an option 
upon a I5-acre, tree-pied tract of the Paris 
wine depots last week, for new school 
buildings. The school needs the money. 
Erected in 1769-76, and added to by slow 
degrees, it now affords its students neither 
adequate space nor modern equipment. 


o—— 


Child Guidance Clinics 

Dignified, erudite Grace Abbott, 51, no 
mother, chief of the U. S. Children’s Bu- 
reau, last week was particularly pleased 
to note that there were then 500 child 
guidance clinics in 350 different U. S. 
communities. The first of such clinics 
started just 20 years ago in Chicago when 
Miss Abbott was a resident of Jane 
Addams’ Hull House.* 


*Miss Abbott’s elder sister, by two years, is 
Dean Edith Abbott of the University of Chi- 
cago’s Graduate School of Social Service Ad- 
ministration. 
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SCIENCE 


Popping Atoms Open 

The atom, tightest bundle of matter 
which man knows, would be a morning 
glory pod popping out its electron and 
proton seeds, if physicists had an electric 
current of sufficiently high voltage at 
their hands. General Electric jupiters and 
Westinghouse thors have produced 5,000,- 
ooo volts of static electricity for an in- 
stant’s duration. Their passing flashes 
have been useful only to indicate the 
nature of natural lightning. General Elec- 
tric’s William David Coolidge two years 
ago succeeded in ramming 350,000 volts 
through three special vacuum tubes con- 
nected in tandem. He got the cumulative, 
cascading effect of goo,ooo volts, which 
pounded a flood of electrons (particles of 
negative electricitv) through a metal win- 
dow in the end tube. These free but 
directed electrons butted the constituents 
of atoms around to degrees and for effects 
which physicists are still trying to calcu- 
late. Last year Robert Andrews Milli- 
kan’s California Institute of Technology 
assistants developed a 1,000,000-volt tube 
whose rays could be detected 300 ft. away. 
Last week the Caltech men were experi- 
menting with a new tube which may 
eventually produce the equivalent of 5,- 
000,000 controlled volts. 

This new tube at present uses only 250,- 
000 volts, which flick electrons off the 
cathode at tremendous speed. The elec- 
trons rush through a stream of mercury 
vapor ions overloaded with four charges 
of positive electricity. Ions and electrons 
crash and reinforce their speeds, giving 
the stupendous effect of 1,000,000 volts. 
If the 1.000.000 volts available at Caltech 
were used initially, the effect would be 
four times as powerful. If, as the physi- 
tists hope, they can load the mercury ions 
five or six times, they expect to get the 
equivalent of five or six million volts, 
wherefrom rays could penetrate the thick- 
est man-made utensil. could pop atoms 
open, perhaps lay bare the essentials of 


all Matter. 


$10,000 Prize 

Medals there are in quantity to signalize 
U.S. scientific achievement, but very few 
cash prizes of account. Where cash has 
been offered it has usually been by the 
popular scientific periodicals. Orson 
Desaix Munn’s Scientific American has in 
the past posted much prize money. Cur- 
rently it has no important offer. Arthur 
H. Lynch's Science & Invention safely 
ofiers $21,000 for sure evidence of spir- 
itualism and $5.000 for a perpetual motion 
machine. 
prize of its kind in the country”—$10,000 
cash and a gold medal, to be given yearly 
by Travis Hoke’s Popular Science 
Monthly, for the “year’s most valuable 
achievement in science.” 


Ice Well 

Country dwellers who have a_super- 
fluity of cold in winter and a dearth of 
ice in summer can build themselves a 
year-round refrigerator. Last week North 
Dakota’s State Agricultural College re- 
ported its success with such a refrigerator 
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WHICH IS THE HEATING 
CURVE IN YOUR PLANT? 
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WORK STARTS 








Fire must be started at 4 A. M. to get working zone temperature up to 66° by 7, when diract ra- 

diation is used. 6 A. M. is early enough for the Trane Unit Heater System. Notice how much 

heat direct radiation wastes above breathing level. This chart, made from existing records, shows 
why Trane Unit Heating saves 257 of annual fuel bill. 


PROTECT YOUR MEN FROM COLDS, SAVE 
FUEL AND SPEED UP PRODUCTION WITH 


| 
TRANE UNIT HEATING 


Near the radiator, one man roasts. A few feet 
away, another shivers. Every man’s feet are cold. 
Spotty heat, cold feet, cause colds. Layoffs mul- 
tiply. Quality and speed of output sink. 


Must you accept these costly conditions as necessary winter 
evils? Hundreds of plants have changed over to Trane Unit 
Heating, a modern heating system which circulates warm air at 
the breathing level. It keeps men warm from head to foot, pre- 
vents cold, reduces layoffs, cuts winter production costs. 
Tested and approved by hundreds of plants, Trane Unit Heat- 
ing saves 25° on annual fuel bills, costs 30% less to install 
than direct radiation. Trane engineers, known and 
respected by the entire heating industry, are ready 
to help you heat your plant more comfortably and 
at lower cost. 
Mail the coupon for free booklet describing 
this modern heating system. 


HEAT WITH 
UNIT HEATERS 





THE TRANE COMPANY, Dept. 1, 400 Cameron Ave. 
LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 
Also TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., Toronto, Ontario. 


UNIT HEATING SPECIALISTS 


THE TRANE COMPANY, Dept. 1, 400 Cameron Ave., La Crosse, Wis. 
Send free booklet, ““Hlow to Cut Heating Costs”’. : 
Name.. 


Company 
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SEND FOR 
10-DAY TRIAL OFFER 


OLKS, the Lettergraph! You'll marvel at its 

performance. Copies anything, one or more 
colors, from post card size to 9x15 sheet (maxi- 
mum printing surface 74x11 in). Clean, legible, 
inviting reproductions. Higher priced duplica- 
tors can offer you no finer work. 
Business houses, factories, professions, schools, 
churches, clubs— all use the Lettergraph. And 
what do users say? “Does more than you said 
...fool-proof and faultless... will pay for itself 
many times over.” — Revel B. Fuller, First 
National Bank of Mondovi, Wisconsin. 

Mail Coupon for 10-day Trial Offer 


THE HEYER DUPLICATOR CO., Inc. 
Established 1903 
935 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
SUPPLIES FOR ALL DUPLICATORS 


THE HEYER DUPLICATOR CO.), Inc. 
935 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


Send details of your 10-day Trial Offer. 


| a pit 8 ft. square by 





| scientists 





| celestial charade, 


“That star does not belong there. 


TIME 


constructed on plans of the Saskatchewan 


| Department of Agriculture. 


On a well-drained, convenient spot, dig 
g} ft. deep. Board 
up the sides with cheap lumber. Dump a 


| layer of coarse gravel on the bottom. 


Over the hole build a shack with a double 
plank floor insulated with building paper. 
When freezing weather arrives pour two 
to four gallons of water into the pit each 
day. By the time of spring thaw there will 
be a block of ice eight feet square by 
more than six feet thick, on which perish- 
| ables may be preserved. The ice will not 
all melt before the autumn freezes come. 


aed 


Ault Peak 


Fascinatingly hidden beneath the ocean’s 
surfaces are hills and dales, mountains, 
canyons, plateaus, plains. Many are 
known—Telegraph Plateau between New- 
foundland and Ireland whereupon 14 of 
21 North Atlantic cables lie, Fleming Deep 
(55 mi. down) off Japan and the Philip- 
pines, Merriam Ridge off Chile and Hayes 
Peak off California (both nearly 2 mi. 
high). Last-week came news of another 
peak, 15 mi. high, discovered 300 miles 
northwest of Hawaii by the non-magnetic 
brigantine Carnegie shortly before she 
exploded in the Samoan Islands (TIME, 
Dec. 9). Name of the new peak is to be, 
unless controverted for some politic rea- 
son, Ault Peak, after the late Captain 
James Percy Ault of the Carnegie who 
was killed by the ship’s explosion, whom 
the Carnegie institution already has hon- 


ored at its annual year-end exhibition. 


v 


A. A. A. S. Meeting 


Stars beamed down at the hundreds of 
who milled into Des Moines’ 
Shrine Temple for the annual meeting of 


| the American Association for the Advance- 


ment of Science last week. The stars were 
in the building’s domed ceiling, marked 
there by the resident host of the conven- 
tion, President Daniel Walter Morehouse 
of Drake University, 53, famed astrono- 
mer, discoverer of the Morehouse comet. 
There is a story at Drake that when the 
ceiling was first completed and the lights 
turned on, Dr. Morehouse scanned the 
pointed to one bright 
speck among the thousands and exclaimed: 
Take 
it out.” But that, to scientists, is a pro- 
saic anecdote when there are papers to be 
heard on such exotic subjects as “Respira- 
tion of Tomato Fruits,” “Animal Ecology 
of Oaks,” “Cytologic Changes Following 
Vasoligation of the Kidney of the Albino 
Rat.” 

Manhattan’s Henry Fairfield Osborn 
gave his crushed fedora hat and fur-lined 
overcoat (it has fancy buttons) to the 
cloakroom attendant and strolled to the 
speakers’ platform, where he presided as 
retiring president. (California Tech’s 
Robert Andrews Millikan is the incoming 
president.) His speech tended to show 
that man and monkeys are descended from 
so remote an ancestor that they should 


| not be considered related. 


The goatee of Yale’s Irving Fisher was 
to be seen at the centre of several discus- 
sion groups but did not tarry long as Dr. 
Fisher had other learned meetings to at- 
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tend in Washington. Other goatees pres- 
ent belonged to the Department of Agri- 
culture’s Dr. Leland Ossian Howard, spe- 
cialist on parasitic Aymenoptera (bees, 
wasps, ants, etc.), and his departmental 


DRAKE’s MOREHOUSE 
He corrected the firmament. 


colleague Dr. Altus Lacy Quaintance, spe- 
cialist in aleyrodidae (fruit fly). 

Dr. Morehouse’s organization of the 
meeting was efficient. Nearly 1,600 papers 
were read (mostly by title), flecks of fer- 
tile pollen from flowering minds. (Next 
week, after the meeting’s close, Time will 
report outstanding papers read, points 
made.—Eb.) 


Mathematicians 

The probable splashes against a woman’s 
stockings which a moving motor car would 
make is something which members of the 
American Mathematical Society who met 
at Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa., last 
week could figure out—given among other 
factors the depth and viscosity of the pud- 
dle, the weight and speed of the car, the 
shape and inflation of the tires, the posi- 
tion and shape of the legs. They could cal- 
culate something harder than that from 
sufficient data—the whorling paths of 
cream as it pours into a breakfast cup of 
coffee, for example. Factors are what the 
mathematician asks for. He can describe 
more accurately than the man in the 
street or the academic scientist what will 
happen from combinations of those fac- 
tors. A classic case: Albert Einstein’s pre- 
diction of starlight bending. 

More than mere factors the mathema- 
tician asks for constant factors. There are 
not many fundamental ones of them 
known in the universe. By definition man 
has taken as standards the atomic weight 
of oxygen, the length of a meter, the weight 
of a cubic centimeter of water, and four 
other items. From observation he has fig- 
ured very closely the velocity of light, the 
drag of gravity, absolute zero (459.4 de- 
grees below zero, Fahrenheit) and _ six 
others. By deduction there are seven de- 
rived constants, like the mass of the hydro- 
gen atom, or of the electron. Then there 
are six experimental constants, and four 
conventional. 
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has built the world’s largest building— 
the Merchandise Mart. Costing $32,- 
000,000, this 23-story building, two 
blocks long, has twice the floor area of 
any other business building in exist- 
ence... four million square feet of 
floor space under one roof . . . over 92 
acres, or about 30 city blocks. Edison 
Service supplies electric light and power. 


° 
Commonwealth Edison Company 
The Central Station Serving Chicago 
Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 160 
consecutive dividends to its stockholders. 


Send for 1929 Year Book Stock is 
listed on The Chicago Stock Exchange. 


[HE FARM THAT PREPARES THE 
NATION’: S (GREATEST BREAKFAST 
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ONES 


DAIRY FARM 
SAUSAGE 


Shipped fresh daily to over 2000 
dealers from coast to coast. If you do 
not know the JONES DEALER in 
your locality let us introduce him. 


Jones Dainy Farm 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
In Wisconsin's great dairy center -. owned 
and operated by the Jones Family since 1834 


| THERE are thousands of periodicals 
~—There i is just ONE Newsmagazine 


59 

years of Ww INDEPENDENT 

i Escorted 

Private Auto 
59 TOURS 

Foreign 


offices 


DEAN & DAWSONItd 
512 FIFTH AVE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Goossens-Bennett Opera 


Last summer Judith, a one-act opera in 
English based on the apocryphal legend of 
Judith and Holofernes,* the music by 
Eugene Goossens, the text by Novelist 
Enoch Arnold Bennett, had its world 
London’s Covent Garden 
(Time, July 8). Last week Judith was 
given its first U. S. performance by the 
enterprising Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Company. Soprano Bianca Saroya was 
satisfactorily bloodthirsty as Judith. Rus- 
sian Basso Ivan Steschenko sang sono- 
rously as Holofernes but failed to make in- 
telligible the pompous passages done by 
Novelist Bennett in the Biblical idiom. 
British Composer Goossens conducted his 
music which, if lacking in originality, at 
least proved him a skilled and energetic 
workman. 


Coates Opera 

Another one-act opera by another Brit- 
ish conductor had its premiére last week 
in Munich. Samuel Pepys was its name, 
Albert Coates its composer. Librettists 
Richard Price and Lieut.-Col. W. P. 
Drury concocted a characteristic Pepys 
plot out of their imaginations, had the 
scampish Samuel entertain an actress, 
Mistress Knipp, with wines and _ spinet- 
playing; had Mistress Pepys return in- 
opportunely but not until Mistress Knipp 


—d 


World 





Wide 
ALBERT COATES 


. composed for a Pepysian spinet. 


had time to disguise herself as the Merry 
Monarch Charles II honoring his Secretary 
of the Admiralty with a visit. Miincheners 
greatly liked this synthetic Pepys given 
them in the translation of Max Meyerfeld. 
They waxed enthusiastic over the simple, 
deftly turned music of Composer Coates, 
likened its gaiety, its crinkling charm to 
Mozart’s 

Jewess Judith beguiles the general 
Holofernes, comes from King Nebuchadnezzar to 
capture the city of Bethulia. She chops off his 
head, exhibits it proudly to her people. 
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Awakened 


BY THE 
CRACKLE OF FLAMES 


The watchman struggled through blind- 
ing smoke to a window, and got out just 
in time. Afterward, he often boasted of 
his hair-breadth escape. 


But the owner of the plant, who paid 


_ the watchman to guard his property, v 
| the one who stood the loss. 


A pail of water at the right time would 
have saved the property. But the watch- 
man was sleeping. 

Your watchman will not sleep if you 


| check him with a Detex Watchclock Sys- 

tem. He will know the record on the dial 

must inevitably reveal any negligence. 
Send the coupon jor full information 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
4167 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
35 Beach St 88 Varick St., N. Y 

‘Room 800, 122 Marietta St., Atlanta 


“9 Boston 


Manufacturing 


NEWMAN ;« ALERT + PATROL 
ECO WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS 


Approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 
and the Factory Mutuals Laboratory 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORP. 
4167 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Send me information on Detex Watchman’s Clocks f 


Representatives in all large cities in America and Abroad 





Exit Slouch! 


The Backbreaker of Productiveness 


An eight hour day of sitting in- 
correctly is a big drain on one’s 
energy, and a needless one. 


Eff & C Chairs are scientifically 
made to support your workers 
in the correct posture. The slouch 
disappears. Workers, factory or 
office, are comfortable, wide 
awake and energetic, all day long. 
That’s why industry today is 
rapidly adopting these “‘slouch- 
proof” chairs, which cost no 
more than ordinary ones. 


Let your local office furniture 
dealer show you Eff & C 
Chairs. We will send you a 
chair to try out if you desire. 


Eff ¢C Chairs 


lA 


Manufactured by 


The Fritz-Cross Coa. 
284 East Fourth Street 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


| He recommended 
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Antheil-Erskine Opera? 

In Manhattan last week it became 
known that Modernist Composer George 
Antheil and Writer John Erskine were 
planning to collaborate on an opera, the 
heroine to be Helen of Troy. Composer 
Antheil, a native of Trenton, N. J., began | 
his musical career in Paris, returned to the | 
U. S. in 1927, won notoriety with his 
Ballet Mécanique scored for ten pianos, 
bass drums, xylophones, rattles, whistles, 
bells, a mechanical piano, a_sewing ma- 

| chine motor, and an airplane propeller 

| (Trme, April 25, 1927). Writer Erskine 

| became famed with his smart satire, The 

| Private Life of Helen of Troy. He is pro- 
fessor of English at Columbia University, 

| an able pianist, president of the Juilliard 

| School of Music. A false report: that | 
Collaborators Erskine and Antheil had 
been commissioned by Otto Hermann 
Kahn, presiding patron of the Metropol- | 
itan Opera. 


Opera in Italy 
Many of Composer Pietro Mascagni’s 
| loud and pessimistic utterings seem 
prompted by a great personal grievance 
based on the failure of all his operas since 
| Cavalleria Rusticana. But his grounds for 
grumbling last week were broad, not per- 
sonal. He had been commissioned to in- 
vestigate the condition of opera in Italy 
on behalf of the Royal Academy at Rome. 

He had found: that of 100 opera houses | 

only 15 are financially able to present a 

creditable winter season; that the reason 

is “the fictitious and arbitrary valuation” | 
of singers’ services. To directors of the 

Academy he reported that only a drastic 

cut in salaries could save opera in Italy. 
a system whereby, to 
compensate, artists would be given longer 
seasons and the chance to rotate from one 
opera house to another. 

The grave condition of opera in Italy 
was the reason given recently by Com- 
poser Mascagni for endorsing sound films. | 
He even suggested that his own next opera 
would be composed expressly for the | 
cinema. Said he: “Composers must adapt | 
themselves to the new conditions, as the | 
talkies can be made a medium for educat- | 
ing the masses musically.” 


—e 


Davey Device 
Last week there joined the ranks of | 
U. S. music patrons President Martin L. 
Davey of Davey Tree Expert Co. of Kent, 
| Ohio, onetime (1918-21, 1923-29) Con- 
gressman, candidate last year for the | 
| governorship of Ohio (Time, March 5, 
1928). Claiming no expert musical knowl- 
edge but believing that his political ex- 
perience qualified him as judge, Politician 
| Davey will wager 26 nation-wide radio 
| programs, beginning Jan. 5, that people in 
the U. S. prefer oldtime melodies to either 
jazz or classical music. He explained: “My 
| first purpose in putting on this program is 
to commemorate the golden anniversary of 
the conception of tree surgery by my 
father, John Davey. His idea is resulting 
in the preservation of the beauty of Amer- | 








| ica. It was only natural that I turned to 
the oldtime melodious selections as fitting 
| to the subject.” 
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ANNOUNCING THE 
LATEST AND GREATEST 
KERMATH EVER BUILT 
ERMATH presents 
this latest and great- 
est development—a giant 
200 H. P. marine engine, 
which for size, quality and 
achievement represents 
the very acme of engine 
achievements. In these 
master models are incor- 
porated features never be- 
fore introduced in_ this 
type of engine. 
Write at once for com- 
plete information. 


4 to 200 H. P. 
$295 to $2300 


KERMATH MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY 
5875 Commonwealth Ave. 

Detroit, Mich. 
90 King St. W. 
Toronto, Ontario ai 
“4 Kermath Always Runs 





FIVE HEADMASTERS 


There are five preceptors here. Each one could head 
a complete school, but at Kiski each one takes only 
about 40 boys. Various faculty members teach them 
but he advises them, helps them, entertains them in 
his home. Send for “The Kiski Plan" which ex- 
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Kiskiminetas School for Box 


Ss 
Box 929 LTSBURG, PA. 
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ERE’S a book that will help you with 
your record-keeping problems. Con- 
tains wide variety of life-size Bookkeeping 
forms, completely filled co, nenaes uses. 
For office or factory —business or profession 
—it shows you simplest and most efficient 
methods of accounting now being used by 
300,000 leading firms. Send for your FREE 
copy today. No obligation! 
JOHN C. MOORE CORP., Est. 1839 
6050 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Merely Fillin Coupon and 140-page Book 
Will be Sent you FREE 
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*Fractional horsepower motors— 
so important to hundredsof appli. 
ances today play no small part 
in the success or failure of these 

products. To be sure of the 
motors, then you must use 
motors designed and made 
for your particular require- 
ments— motors known for 
their efficiency. 
Signal Fractional Horse- 
power Motors are designed 
to meet whatever your 
motor requirements are 
—~ today successfully 
helping many manu- 
facturers sell their 
products. Send us 
your specifica- 
tions-— our re- 
commendations 
are part of our 
service—no 
obligation. 





ELECTRIC MFG 


Menominee, Michigan 


SIGNAL 


1902 Broadway, 


DISTINCTIVE, INDIVIDUAL 
TRAVEL SERVICE 
Europe Oberammergau 
Mediterranean Egypt 
Call or send for information 


y= Tours 
TEMPLE Cis Tours 
Dm COR PORATED 
447T—Park Square Building 
| Boston, Massachusetts 
[|New York Washington Columbus 


Far East 


Chicago San Francisco 


Speak + FRENCH, 
GERMAN, 


ITALIAN or SPANISH 
In a Short Time 

NSTEAD of being 

] totally ignorant of 

these four lan- 

guages, you _ already 

have an excellent start 

toward learning one or 

all of them! It is this 

remarkable fact that 

accounts for the won- 


derful success of the 
Pelman Method. 


A Striking New Idea — Learn as Children Do 


Here is the principle ef the Pelman Method in a few 
words: You do not bother at first about grammar, 
Instead, you learn at once to use the language itself. 
When you can speak, read and understand others readily, 
then—-and then only—you get the know ledge of grammar 
you need in a new simple way. Within eight to twelve 
Weeks you will find yourself able to speak a foreign 
language. 


Send For Free Book It shows why it is possible to 


agree that you will learn either French, Spanish, German 
or Italian within a short time, to your satisfaction, or it 
will cost you notbing. Mail the coupon at once. It 
places you under no obligation. 


The Pelman Language Institute, 
Suite L-661, 71 West 45th St.,N. Y.C. 


Please send me full information about the Pelman System of Language 
Instruction, I am intere ste me in 
French lish German Italian 
Name 
Address 
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Aristocracy 

Coronet—Manuel 
McCann ($3). 

In Venice in the year 1600 a gold- 
smith gets two commissions: to make a 
coronet for the French Count de Senlis 
and to repair a silver whip for a Russian 
nobleman. The coronet is made, the whip 
repaired; they are carried off to France 
and Russia respectively. Around these 
two symbols of aristocracy an epic tale 
unfolds. 

The scene shifts to France in 1812. 
The old Senlis tomb in the monastery is 
excavated by Gravedigger Jobey. He dis- 
covers the battered coronet, sells it to the 
blacksmith, who sells it to the jeweler. 
Young André Jobey enlists in the Army 
with a friend and they go to Russia under 
Napoleon. In the retreat from Moscow 
they meet a Russian officer, Burin, who 
has just lost his silver whip and is looking 
for it drunkenly through the snow. The 
whip has been picked up by somebody and 
given to Napoleon who, passing through 
Senlis on his way to Paris, flings it into 
the jeweler’s shop. 

When the Russians 
1814, Burin, now a Count, is with the 
army. He recovers his long-lost whip, 
buys the coronet, takes them back to his 
estate in Russia. The Burin family for- 
tunes gradually go from bad to worse. 
Nicholas, the last and one of the worst 
Burins, saves only the whip and _ the 
coronet from the wreck of the 1917 
Revolution. He fights on against the Reds, 
is cornered in a Caucasian village and 
killed. The whip is buried with him. The 
coronet, stolen by one of his men and 
sold in Moscow, is bought by one of the 
rich Jobey brothers (descendants of the 
old gravedigger) and presented by him to 
his employe, young Count de Senlis, who 
wants to marry the daughter of a Chicago 
packer. The Count pretends the coronet 
is a family heirloom. The last you see of 
it is at the splendiferous wedding in Chi- 
cago: “After the ceremony the wedding 
guests crowded around it and gazed upon 
it with wonder and amazement.” 


TIME readers 


may obtain postpaid, promptly, 
any book of any U. S. publisher, 
by communicating with Ben Bos- 
well, Time, Inc., enclosing check or 
money-order to cover regular retail 
price. If price is unknown, send $5 
and Ben Boswell will remit correct 
change. 


Komroff—Coward 


arrive in Senlis in 


Ben Boswell recommends: 


FRANKLIN, THE ApostLe OF Mopern Times 
Bernard Fay—Little, Brown ($3). Franklin was 
the first U. S. world-citizen. His latest biog- 
rapher, urbane, readable, French, is also ambi- 
continental, needed no translator. (Time, 
Dec. 30). 

ADMIRAL FRANKLIN BUCHANAN- 
Lewis N orman, Remington ($3.50). Buchanan 
fought pirates from a wooden ship, Yankees from 
anironclad. His fight against the Monitor was 
only excelled by his duel with Farragut’s fleet at 
Mobile Bay (Tite, Dec. 30). 


Address Book Orders to 


BEN BOSWELL of TIME 
205 East 42nd St. New York City 


—Charles Lee 














Onion 


What does your dictionary 

say that it is? 

Suppose you own a certain famous dic- 
tionary. You want a clear definition of the 
simple word, ‘onion.’’ You read this: 

Onion—the bulb of the liliaceous 
plant, Allium cepa; also the plant 
having slender hollow tubular leaves 

What is liliaceous? 
rapidly diminishing temper, 
tience! 

Or suppose you have a certain other dic- 
tionary, equally well-known. You read: 

OnionN—T he edible undergro 
coated bulb of a biennial herb. (Allium 
cepa) of the family Liliaceae. 


Another search—with 
time, and pa- 


Are you sure of “ bien- 
“twice a year,” or 


about “ famil, 


More searching! 
nial"? Does it mean 
“every two years What 


Liliaceae 


NOW, 


72. WINSTON 


Simplified 


DICTIONARY 


Encyclopedic Edition 


let us say, you look it up in 


You will find at once a clear, accurate 
definition, complete in itself—requiring no 
cross references—expressed in words of 
common usage: 


ONION—Any of several plants of 
the lily family; especially a species 
having a strong-smelling edible bulb 
and cultivated asa garden vegetable. 
This New Kind of Dictionary is for bus 
people in home, office, or school. It is so up 
to-the-present-day in vocabulary, so concis« 
that it is indorsed by such great popular 
writers as Booth Tarkington, Mary Roberts 
Rinehart,and Zona Gale. Yet it is scholar! 


and accurate—edited by Henry Seidc| 
Canby, Ph.D., Wm. D. Lewis, A.M., Pd.D 
Litt.D., and Thos. Kite Brown, Jr., Ph.D 


Your bookseller has the WINSTON—o: 
you may mail the coupon below, without 
money, at once. So confident are we that 
you will be delighted, we will send it on 5 
days’ free examination to respon- 
sible people sincerely interested. 

Use coupon below at once. 
The John C. Winston Co., 
tor Winston Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Thin paper. Encyclopedic 
edition. 100,000 words 
defined. 1,500 pages, 
size 634x8'4 inches. 

3,000 illustre ations. 

Weight 3% lbs 

Price only $ 


The 
JOHN C. 
rl fainere N 
rd co. 
7 101 Winston 
. Buildi 
2 uilding 
 Philadelphia,Pa. 
= Pleasesend, all charges 
- 
2 prepaid, the thin paper 
é Artcraft Edition (1,500 
pages, 3,000 illustrations) of 
¢ the new Encyclopedic WIN=- 
<@” . TON SIMPLIFIED DICTION 
ARY. I will return it within 5 days 
eat your expense or remit only $5.00. 


Name 
Address 
wT TatT Te State 
Check here if you prefer: 


LJ Persian Morocco Edition, (black) gold edges, $7.50 
or () Red Turkey Morocco Edition, gold edges, $10 


City 
rod 
m 
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The Author. Author Manuel Komroff, 
39. married, was born in Manhattan, 
studied at Yale’s Sheffield Scientific School 
and School of Music, has been art critic, 
foreign correspondent, newspaper editor. 
Other books: The Grace of Lambs, Jug- 
gler’s Kiss. Coronet is the January choice 
of the Literary Guild. 


Poet 

Gooppye To ALL THat—Robert Graves 
—Cape & Smith ($3). 

Not because it is getting to be the 
fashion for young men to write their auto- 
biographies but because he wants to get 
rid of a ghost, Poet Robert von Ranke 
Graves has tried to say goodbye to all 
that has happened to him so far. 

Born at Wimbledon, England, in 1895, 
Graves had English, Irish and German 
blood in him. On the distaff side he was 
related to the Saxon von Rankes, several 
of whom fought in the German army 
during the War. One of his English an- 
cestors and namesakes invented ‘Graves’ 
disease.” His father was a school inspec- 
tor. and wrote poetry. When he told his 
children stories he never began, “Once 
upon a time,” but “And so the old gar- 
dener blew his nose on a red pocket hand- 
kerchief.”” At 14 Graves went to Charter 
house, famed English public school. He 
was clumsy, ignorant, independent; he did 
not get along well. If he had not discov- 
ered an aptitude for boxing, he would 
probably have had a worse time. Graves 
has some harsh things to say about the 
English public schools. “For every one 
born homosexual there are at least ten 
permanent pseudo-homosexuals made by 
the public school system.” 

When war was declared Graves enlisted 
almost at once. got a commission in the 
famed line regiment, Royal Welch Fusi- 
liers, which had fought at Lexington and 
Bunker Hill: the only blot on its scutcheon 
was the surrender at Yorktown. In the 
Royal Welch the atmosphere was much 
the same as at Charterhouse: the regular 
officers resented and despised ‘‘outsiders,” 
but discipline was perfect, morale high; 
they were pretty fighters. 

The first corpse Lieut. Graves saw in 
France was the body of a soldier suicide. 
Says he: there was a good deal of shooting 
in the War that never got into the news- 


papers. Two young miners hated their 
sergeant and decided to kill him. Later 
they reported to the adjutant: “ ‘We've 


come to report, sir, that we are very sorry 
but we've shot our company sergeant- 
major.’ The adjutant said: ‘Good heavens 
how did that happen?’ They answered: 
‘It was an accident, sir we mistook 
him for our platoon sergeant.’ So they 
were both shot by a firing squad of their 
own company.” In Béthune Graves saw 
queues of 150 men lined up before the 
army brothel. “Each woman served nearly 
a battalion of men every week for as long 
as she lasted.” 

New types of gas-mask were always 
being issued. One kind was known in 
Graves’ battalion as “the goggle-eyed b—r 
with the tit.” Graves’ nose had been 
broken boxing. so he had to have an 
operation while on leave in order to 
breathe through the mask. In July, 1916. 
he was so severely wounded in the lung 
by a shell that he was reported dead, and 


the colonel wrote a letter of condoience to 
his mother. Later, in England, he had 
difficulty cashing cheques because of his 
illegal vitality. 

Graves had great sympathy for con- 
scientious objectors. Lytton Strachey, 
says Graves, was one, and when he was 
called for examination, chose to stand on 
his scruples rather than his obvious physi- 
cal disability. When asked: “What would 
you do if you saw a German soldier trying 
to violate your sister?” he replied, “with 
an air of noble virtue: ‘I would try to 
get between them.’ ” 

In January 1918, Graves married Nancy 
Nicholson, daughter of Painter William 











PorET GRAVES 


laid a ghost. 


Nicholson. The wedding-cake icing was 
of plaster, on account of the shortage of 
sugar. The War over, Captain Graves and 
his wife (who still called herself by her 
maiden name) lived first at Harlech; then 
on Boar’s Hill, outside Oxford, where they 
tried the disastrous experiment of keeping 
a shop; then at Islip, a village the other 
side of Oxford. Four children were born 
in these years. At Islip the parson made 
the great mistake of asking Hero Graves 
to read some of his poetry to the congre- 
gation. Hero Graves obliged by reading 
some of the ghastliest of Poets Wilfred 
Owen’s, Siegfried Sassoon’s war verses; 
scandalized the flock. In May, 1929, 
Graves and his wife separated. 

Graves thus sums up the life he. has 
left behind him: “I have never mastered 
any musical instrument, starved, com- 
mitted civil murder, found buried treasure, 
engaged in unnatural vice, slept with a 
prostitute, or seen a corpse that has died 
a natural death. On the other hand, I 
have ridden on a locomotive, won a prize 
at the Olympic games . . . been examined 
by the police on suspicion of attempted 
murder . had a_ statue of myself 
erected in my lifetime in a London park, 
and learned to tell the truth—nearly.” 

Poet Graves writes his poetry strug- 
glingly; he has never written a poem in 
less than three drafts or more than 35. 
Most of his books have not sold well, but 
one of his latest, a prose account of his 
friend Aircraftman Shaw (Lawrence and 
the Arabian Adventure), sold 10,000 copies 


in one week. Other books: Fairies and 
Fusiliers, On English Poetry, Country 
Sentiment, My Head, My Head, Lars Por. 
sena, or the Future of Swearing and Im- 
proper Language. 


— 





Journalist 


ALL Our YesterpAys—H. M. Tomlin- 
son—Harper ($2.50). 

This is partly a novel, partly autobiog- 
raphy, partly an essay on modern civiliza- 
tion. Those who like loud talk, quick 
action, should not apply. Those who like 
good writing, quiet observations, had bet- 
ter read. 

The tale begins in London, at a Thames- 
side dockyard where a cruiser is being 
launched. It is May, 1900; the Boer War 
is on. The first character in the book is 
Bolt, a loud dockyard foreman, a Kip- 
lingesque sort of character, a type of Eng- 
land in her glory. At the end he is a 
doubtful, silent, bedridden old man. After 
the launching of the cruiser, the story 
shifts to the shop of philosophical Tobac- 
conist Jones. In Jones’s shop gathers a 
mixed crowd of intellects: Langham, the 
brilliant Radical politician, pro-Boer now. 
anti-German later; Talbot the East End 
vicar, gently skeptical of the ways of men, 
passionately curious about the ways of 
fungi; young Bolt, the old shipwright’s 
son, who. wants to be a teacher, a journal- 
ist, anything but the soldier’s corpse he 
finally becomes. 

The scene changes to Fleet Street: 
young Bolt has got a job on a newspaper. 
finds journalism’s ways at first rich and 
strange. Then we go with his friend May- 
nard, a traveling correspondent, to Novo- 
bambia, fever-ridden jungle country whose 
mineral riches the chancellories of Europe 
are scheming to keep away from each 
other. Even out here the threat of war is 
heavy in the air. When Maynard comes 
home he is sent off to Ireland, which seems 
on the verge of rebellion; but when a shot 
is fired in a little Balkan town the jour- 
ialists hurry home; war has broken. 

Author Tomlinson’s narrative of the 
fighting in France is bitter. On Armistice 
Day, while London is going mad outside 
the windows, he goes up to young Bolt’s 
office, sits down alone, smokes a _ pipe, 
thinks of Charley Bolt who has_ been 
killed. The book ends with Tomlinson 
and Maynard revisiting the weedgrown 
battlefields of France, trying to avoid 
souvenir-collecting tourists, trying to see 
some hope for the future. 

From time to time historical figures 
enter the book: Viscount Grey, Lord Bal- 
four, Newspaperman Harmsworth (after- 
ward Lord Northcliffe). Of Grey, Author 
Tomlinson makes one of his characters 
say: “I see nothing in him, nothing. If 
he were not so silent and stately, people 
would laugh. He is silent because if he 
spoke you would know him.” 

The Author. H. M. (“Tommy”) Tom- 
linson, 56, is described by a friend (J. B. 
Priestley) as looking at first glance “like 
a rather hard-bitten city clerk. At a sec- 
ond glance, he looks like a gnome. ‘ 
He was born in London’s East End, among 
the docks; was a sailor, newspaper corre- 
spondent, war correspondent, literary edi- 
tor of the London Nation and Athenaeum. 
Other books: The Sea and the Jungle, Old 
Junk, Under the Red Ensign, Gallions 
Reach. 
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‘When the table talk 


turns to cigarettes — 


the men smile quietly and say: “To smoke 
Camels is to know the real pleasure of 
smoking.” 

The preference of experienced smokers 


has made Camels by far the most popular 


cigarette in the United States. 


© 1930, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco CIGARETTES 


Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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